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THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 

A PASTORAL PLAY 

Thyrsis. A Shepherd and Singer. 

Zopheides. A Magician. Eurhoe. A River-Nymph. 

Dorastus. A rich Shepherd. Hylinome. A Dryad. 

Fausta.) c .^ w ~. /c Paniscus. A little Faun. 
Clorin. J Shepherd-Girls. 

Villagers. Other Dryads. 

SCENE I 

PROLOGUE 

COME, turn we from this clamorous time of ours ! 
From deadening toil, from fierce and desperate joy ; 
Let wingfed dreams to lone, Arcadian bowers 
Waft us, where young and golden-footed Hours 
Circle in lulling dance, far, far from all annoy. 

Let the warm silence of the summer wood 

Dwell in our ears, till, with a fairy chime, 
And music bora of murmuring solitude, 
It sings romances to our listening mood, 
Weaving wild melody in nets of silver rhyme. 
b a 3 
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4 THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 

The forest twilight falls with quickening spell 

Upon our languid sight : fair visions rise. 
White dryads playing in a russet dell, 
A lithe faun stooping to the moss-crowned well, 
The lonely river-nymph, most musical and wise. 

Ascend the rushing stream that owns her sway 
To its cold fount, in pathless hills and high : 

— What cloud-born Forms, in radiant swift array, 
Speed o'er the windswept grass with song and cry ? — 

More bright, more terrible than nymph or fay 
The Host of Air ride down the maddened western sky ! 

Scene. — A little river-meadow among early summer wood- 
lands. Here the stream runs swift and shallow over 
a pebbly bottom along reedy banks, but higher up it 
falls in cascades and rapids over large stones. A wood- 
grown hillside with a dark cave-mouth overlooks the 
breaking waters. Evening light is shed from a clear 
sky and reflected in the stream. Clorin enters as if 
journeying up the river ; she stops and gazes about her. 

Clo. A hillside — and a cave ! Here is unknown land ; 
never yet did I wander so far through the wood ! I will 
rest me awhile. [She sits.] When I last played truant 
from the homestead it was spring. Oh, that evening was 
the very heart of spring ! The bluebells glowed like little 
hanging flames ; looking into them you lost yourself in a 
world of blue ! And then great pale primroses, cluster on 
cluster, like a flight of stars ! . . . That day was the Feast 
of Flowers, I trow : but leaves were scarce spread then : 
to-day it is the Feast of Trees — 
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THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 5 

The swift, innumerable leaves of Spring 

Are ripened ; fold on fold against the sky 

Shielding the cool and happy woods. Close, close 

The myriad-branching, mighty beeches tower 

Along the forest wall. I love, yet fear, 

Parting their boughs, the shadowy deep within ! 

I love the merry hazel-copse, the oak-woods 

Of strong rejoicing leaf, the pleasant hill 

Where birches shake their long green locks i' the sun. 

O Trees ! 

My heart leaps up toward your strength and quails 

To see you slain. Tis told, a wood-nymph dies 

When once her tree is felled, but never here 

The sullen beat of axe was heard. I guess 

Dryads inhabit here, who peep and smile 

Behind the trailing honeysuckle, and fauns, 

Little brown fauns, girdled with briony, 

Dancing 'mid feathery grass and butterflies, 

With all the happy brood of Pan. Ah me ! 

Would I could see them ! \Flute-notes are heard. 

What is that? no bird surely ? Again ! The wood-gods 
are near — now, Forest Queen, defend us ! 

Enter Paniscus, dancing and fluting. 

Clo. Oh, the sweet child ! I fear not him ! Prettiest 
one, who are you ? 

Pan. Rather, who are you, mortal? Whence come 
you? 

Clo. I am Clorin, sister of Thyrsis, from the village 
yonder, 'way down the long chestnut valley. But what is 
your name, little brown lad ? 
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6 THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 

Pan. I know not ! The smooth river-nymphs and the 
gentle dryads call me Paniscus, child of Pan. The birds, 
the squirrels, the deer call me not at all : I call them. Oh, 
you should see them follow me over the wet forest lawns 
when the moon is high ! 

Clo. But whence come you? Where is the mother that 
bore you ? 

Pan. I know not, I care not! While the sun shines 
and the leaves grow and wither I shall always be a merry 
little faun. I can dance, I can pipe, I can kill. Is not 
that enough? 

[He flings a stone, which kills a young thrush. 

Clo. Oh, for shame, for shame ! O cruel faun ! Alas, 
poor bird, so young and happy just now ! 

[She strokes the fallen bird. 

Pan. Why, what is the matter? I can pipe far sweeter 
that the young thrush. Listen ! 

[He plays some thrush notes. 

Clo. I care not for your piping. 

[Paniscus comes nearer. 
Do not touch me, Paniscus, you are cruel ! 

Pan. [Standing at gaze.] Am I? Then the whole 
forest is cruel, for there is slain and slaying all the day 
long. 

Clo. They kill not in sport. Evil child, I hate you ! 
Go! 

Pan. [Putting up his hands.] Oh, you hurt me ! you hurt 
me with your eyes ! 

Clo. So did you hurt the poor thrush. 

Pan. Indeed, I'll never kill thrushes if you'll only look 
kindly again ! Why, you are sad still ! Let me sing to you. 

[Singing and dancing. 
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THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 7 

Whence I come, ah ! who shall say ? 
I awoke a summer's day, 

Deep in scented fern. 
Dark and dread the forest shades, 
But I went dancing down the glades 

With joy in every turn ; 
And dancing still, and dancing 

Leapt through the sunlit fern. 

Quickly then I learnt to live 
From what store the seasons give, 

To hide from cold and rain. 
Wiser far than thoughtless flowers ; 
Laughing from my secret bowers 

I saw them drenched again. 
And laughing still and laughing 

I mock the dashing rain. \He pipes laughter. 

Soon I make a rustic flute, 
Every lightsome dance to suit 

With a lighter song. 
Thrush and blackbird stopped amaze, 
For, piping down the woodland ways, 

I outdid the throng ! 
So piping still, I pipe them 

Half-mad with 'wildering song. 

[He plays all sorts of bird-notes ; at last 
out of breath, he says — 

Do you like my song ? 

Clo. It is most sweet and gay. Come hither, child of 
Pan! 
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8 THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 

Pan. [A little way off, looking?^ Why ? 

Clo. [Laughing^ I would fain kiss you. 

Pan. [Coming close.] What is that ? 

Clo. Thus. 

Pan. It is strange — and sweet. Do it again ! 

[Clorin complies. 

Pan. I like you better than all the dryads. 

[He stands leaning against her, touching her 
dress, arms, and hair. 

Clo. Do you ? 

Pan. Yes, verily ! For they are frail, shining creatures, 
and the river-nymphs, too ; I could not clasp them, any 
more than sunlight or clear water. But you are soft to 
touch, like a flower — yet firm. [Pushing up her sleeved] 
You are white as milk here. 

Clo. Did you never see a mortal before ? 

Pan. Two I have seen, but not such as you. They 
were all over brown and harsh, like these. [Holds up 
Clorin's finger-tips ^\ Why is your hair made of sunlight, 
angry sunlight, like a stormy dawn ? 

Clo. Alas, my poor red hair ! The lads at home love 
me not, because of these burning locks. 

Pan. [dreamily curling a stray lock of Clorin's round 
his finger]. Love you not ? That is strange. 

Clo. I care not. Love, they say, is deeper than the dim 
forest or the shadowy pools, and far, far less kind. 

Pan. [Still playing with her hair.] Little white round 
ears ! Mine are pointed. [Peels them.] Thyrsis used to 
speak of love when he came a-wooing of Eurhoe. 

Clo. Thyrsis ! Eurhoe ! When ? Oh, you cannot mean 
my brother! He is betrothed to Fausta. Who is 
Eurhoe? 
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THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 9 

Pan. Tis a dark-eyed shepherd, him I mean ; comely 
enough, but he is ever walking so, and speaking so [imitates], 
as if he could thereby make you think him very tall and 
strong. 

C/o. Foolish little faun, what can you know of shep- 
herds ? Truly, my brother is not tall and strong as some 
are, but he can sing ! to ravish the very soul out of you for 
delight and wonder I 

Pan. Maybe, maybe ! Eurhoe taught him all he knows 
of songcraft. 

C/o. It is not so ! Who should this Eurhoe be ? 

Pan. Have you never seen her? silver-footed Eurhoe, 
the tuneful river-nymph ? Why, this is her stream ; I'll bid 
the wavelets call her hither. [He stoops to the water. 

C/o. [Stopping him.] No, no ! Why should he not learn 
of a river-nymph? Mortals cannot love the children of 
wood and water. 

Pan. Thyrsis vowed he loved Eurhoe. Did he not woo 
her all through the yellow autumn days? and she taught 
him many a sweet song. At last she sank into the winter- 
sleep, so he kissed her lily-face among the brown reeds, and 
left her, promising to return with spring. But summer is 
here, and Eurhoe waits for him still. 

C/o. Oh me! oh me! And he wooed Fausta this spring ! 
Poor maid, she loves the very sun that shines upon Thyrsis. 

Pan. [Laughing and capering.] Oh ! ho ! ho ! What 
merry doings ! Will they fight for him, the nymph and the 
maid ? I have seen two deer fight for a hind, but never 
such a battle as that ! 'Twill be rare sport ! 

[Dorastus is seen coming up-river, as Clorin came. 

Pan. Who comes here ? I like him not. 

[ftvNiscus hides behind the bushes and bou/ders. 
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io THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 

Dor. [Warm and weary '.] At last, Clorin ! Nigh on two 
hours have I been searching for you ! 

Clo. Well-a-day ! The heavens amend your loss ! 

Dor. Oh, 'tis not wholly wasted time neither, for I found 
store of melampod for my goats. But Clorin, did you not 
promise to visit my flocks with me this eve ? 

Clo. Maybe. Are not the woods sweeter, on such an 
evening, than the fold ? 

Pan. [Half hidden!] Or the shepherd? Farewell, 
playmate ! 

Clo. Oh, stay, child of Pan ! Then 111 come with you. 
[Going.] Good-speed, Dorastus ; hasten back to your flocks ! 

Dor. Nay, Clorin ! 

Clo. [Pauses and looks over her shoulder.] Ay, Dorastus? 
[Imitating his reproachful accent!] 

Dor. Clorin, why scorn me thus? Is there a more 
prudent shepherd on the whole country-side ? Or where 
will you find a better-tended farm ? All the maids might 
envy you, queening it in my raftered hall, or in a great dairy 
that kings would rejoice to see. 

Clo. Good Dorastus, I know that you are wealthy, and 
mean kindly by me— only 

Dor. What, then ? 

Clo. I am young. I love to wander alone. 

Dor. Truly, Clorin, you are young — and fair ; but there 
is a good proverb, " While you may, go marry." And fair 
though you be, many like you not, because your tongue is 
burning as your locks. 

Clo. What matter? I care not to be wed. 

Dor. Nay, would you not fain rule in a well-ordered 
farmhouse, and have a good careful husband, and many 
children growing up stout and strong to labour and to spin ? 
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Clo. Oh, I would love to have children — merry little 
sons, and flower-like baby daughters ! Is there no way to 
have children, except one be wed ? 

Dor. Not for true maids. 

Clo. Then — I trow — I must wed you, Dorastus — some 
day. 

Dor. My bonny Clorin ! 

Clo. Nay, do not kiss me yet. Why fear you not my 
sharp words like the rest ? 

Dor. Oh, I understand women ! As the proverb says, 
" A quick-tongued maid is ever a good housewife, who keeps 
the wenches from idling." 

Clo. But I myself am often idle. What, then, draws 
you to me ? 

Dor. I love your fairness and your strength; these 
round white arms and square shoulders, fit for any burden ; 
the cool hands, the clear eyes that know not ache or pain. 

Clo. No more ? 

Dor. What else should there be? 

Clo. Indeed, I know not. Yet Fausta tells me o'er 
sometimes the loving praise, sweet as jasmine-flowers, that 
Thyrsis has whispered to her. Ah me, Fausta ! [To herself. 

Dor. Thyrsis must needs be rich in dainty words, since 
he hath neither strength nor flocks. 

Clo. Oh, you are jealous, Dorastus ! Well I know it irks 
you great shepherds to see my slender Thyrsis, whom you 
could throw with one hand, leading the village ! Light 
Thyrsis overbears you all, and when he sings — oh ! when he 
sings — your hearts are swayed like flame before the wind. 

Dor. True. But if Thyrsis had been stalwart or mighty 
as Menalcas, or rich as Dametus, he had never cared to sing. 

Clo. What mean you ? Why ? 
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12 THYRSIS AND FAUST A 

Dor. Thyrsis hath a never-resting hunger for the praise 
and following of men. Tis no ill thing, truly ; and since he 
could not compass it by strength or riches, he learnt the 
craft of words and song. 

Clo. And are not all men thus ? — not that you can tell 
Thyrsis by your own base measure, he burns with fire of 
the Immortals! but the rest — vanity is the gadfly that 
stings them all ! It stings Menalcas, who is strong, and he 
strives to be held mightiest on all the country-side. It stings 
Dorastus, and he toils early and late that men may say, 
" There goes a wealthy shepherd." It buzzes about the lads, 
and they will never be content unless we maids are wonder- 
ing at them, and telling them with soft glances how wise and 
fair they are 1 I wonder not, I gaze not, wherefore they shun 
me. 

Dor. Well, I shun you not, Clorin. 

Clo. But do you love me ? 

Dor. Surely. Have I not spent nigh on two hours 
about you this clear eve ? And the sunlit hours are as gold 
to the shepherd, Clorin. 

Clo. Had you no pleasure in the woodlands ? Do you 
not love the dim hour that draws on, when all the land is 
still under a fading sky ? 

Dor. [After consideration.] Yes : I am content with the 
twilight when I see the red-litten windows of my homestead 
after a long day. 

[ Unseen^ Zopheides comes out of the cave. 

Clo. [dreamily]. They shine like warm stars. 

Dor. Once, in the city market-place, I heard tell of 
stones, wonderful glittering stones, that always shone, day 
or night, like glowing windows in the dark. Oh, I would 
fain find some of those ! for they are worth much gold. 
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THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 13 

Zoph. [Approaching.] Your pardon, gentle maiden, and 
yours, good sir ! Did you not speak even now of gold and 
shining stones ? 

Dor. We did so. Whence come you ? 

Zoph. From the cave yonder, fair sir, where I must soon 
return. I do but draw a breath of cool air. 

Clo. What make you in the cave ? 

Zoph. I toil day and night among stores of gold and 
shining stones. 

Dor. Gold — and shining stones! Doth it profit you 
much? 

Zoph. Profit me ! Ah, see ! [He pulls out a handful of 
jewels, and touches them lovingly.] Did you ever behold 
precious stones ? Ah, the rare gems, the lustrous jewels ! 
do but mark them as they glow ! 

Rubies, the joy of black-browed Eastern Kings, 
Redder than blood-drops, see ! No brighter flow 
Within your veins, fair girl ! And emeralds, clear, 
Flawless, to deck some great white-throated Queen ; 
Sapphires like Orient midnight ; turquoise, blue 
As the mild eyes of northern maidens ; opals 
Milky and pale ; but mark, the prisoned flame 
Leaps, like a watching spirit there. 

Clo. Oh, what colour, what light ! 

Dor. What splendour ! what wealth ! 

Zoph. [Laying the turquoises against Clorin's arms and 
hair.] Look, maiden, how they adorn your beauty ! Shep- 
herd, would you not buy flocks and herds galore with 
even the least of these ? 

Dor. That would I ! Where do you find them, master? 

Zoph. Deep, deep in the mountains. Within there is 
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14 THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 

more wealth than you have ever seen or dreamt of; hills 
of gold, frozen rivers of silver, and a Rich Strand where 
these jewels lie strewn like pebbles on a shore. There I 
toil 

Dor. Do you toil alone ? 

Zoph. I have bound some of the mountain-spirits to help 
me, but they are idle and frail. Farewell, shepherd, I must 
be gone. 

Dor. But tarry a moment ! Could I also find the gold 
and jewels if I dared venture in ? 

Clo. Oh, do not go! What joy is there in these 
glittering stones? When I look again, they are far, far 
less lovely than the sky yonder, or even than the young 
wet leaves. 

Dor. Go to, Clorin ; you are simple. 

Clo. Indeed, they are all evil stones. I'll look on them 
no more. There is the evening star. [She turns away.] 

Dor. Good sir, will you not tell me how I may find 
them? 

Zoph. None knows the path but I. None else dare tend 
those mighty fires that set free the molten stream; and 
who should guide the huge brazen tools that I alone have 
fashioned ? 

Dor. Then farewell ; I question you no longer. 

Zoph. Nay, if you will labour at my bidding in the moun- 
tain awhile, I'll give you your heart's desire of precious 
metals and rare jewels, so strange and brilliant that these 
are dark beside them. Ah, do you fear ? 

Dor. I fear not But I must first set all in order with 
my flocks and herds. 

Zoph. Go, then. But if you will seek me, come hither at 
eve, when the sun flings his last ray into the cave, or at 
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THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 15 

early morn, when he first lodes down over the wood. 'Tis 
then I seek the air. 

[Turns to go, then beckons. 

Look you, friend, it shall profit you more, far more, 
I promise you, if you will bring the maiden as well 

[Dorastus nods. 

Zoph. [Going.] Women may weep and pine, but they 
toil on patiently long after a man has broken his heart and 
died. [He enters the cave. 

Clo. Oh, Dorastus, what would you do ? 

Dor. I know not yet. Turn we homeward, Clorin. 

Clo. Go you before. I would fain watch out the 
gloaming in the woods. 

Dor. It will be dark then, and I am loth to leave you. 

Clo. I care not. Oh, let me stay ! I am troubled in 
heart, and when 'tis so the twilight ever soothes me. 

Dor. Well, the moon will be high. But tarry not long, 
Clorin. The gods be with you. 

[Dorastus goes away downstream. 

Clo. [Leaning against a tree.] Indeed, I am sad. Oh, 
Thyrsis, my brother, it cannot be well with you and 
Fausta ! Yet what to do ? And I fear me, yonder maker 
of shining stones would bring trouble upon us all. 

The unresting moods of joy are whirled away ; 

My heart is shaken with the wind, and dark. 

Dark with a creeping night of unknown woe. 

When we are sad 

Who is so kind as the listening Earth, or true 

As the high brotherhood of trees ? 

Glad trees, that tell the joy of spring abroad 

Or deck majestic summer forth in honour ; 
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Desolate trees, given over to the wild 
Wintry confusion, sighing through the gloom ; 
More dear to me the faint and moonlit pools 
About your leaf-strewn feet, than yonder glow — 
The distant, ruddy lights of home ! 

Til turn 
Through the deep woods again. Farewell, strange hill, 
And fateful silver stream, that bears away 
On her swift breast the waning light of day. 

[Clorin departs through the wood. 



SCENE II 

The same river-meadow, woodland, hillside, cave, and rushing 
water in the light of early morning. Hylinome (hidden 
in the woodland) sings — 

Phantom Beauty holdeth up 
To the Earth a world-wide cup 

Of fair delight ; 
Dreamers know that shining tide 
— We, who are but dreams, abide 

Ever in her chalice bright. 
Joy ethereal Beauty bears, 
As the soft and viewless airs 

Uphold a flood of light 

Beauty glances, fireborn, fleet, 
On her wild and wingfed feet, 
From sphere and star; 
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THYRSIS AND FAUSTA 17 

Rides a sunbeam, swift and proud, 
O'er the dazzled thundercloud, 

Down to darkened hills afar. 
Drifts on lilied streams and pale ; 
Hides in flowering grasses frail, 

Where sunlit raindrops are. 

Joy, on Beauty's arm upborne, 
Gilds the rosy plumes of Morn, 

Smoothes raven Night ; 
Bids the Day-star wake and sing ; 
O'er each least and lovely thing 

Plays in waves of faery might. 
Tis an Ocean, 'tis a gleam ; 
'Tis a radiant world of dream ; 
Ye, who wait by Sorrow's stream, 

Come, enter and delight ! 

[Eurhoe appears, rising from the riiler where it 
leaps down between the stones. 

Eur. [Calling.] Hylinome! 

Shy sister of the woodlands ! 

Hylinome. [Approaching from the wood.] River-Queen ! 
Most fair Eurhoe ! 

Eur. [Coming down stream^ Hither, gentle dryad ! 
Sweet is my reedy bank with ivory blooms 
Of meadow-sweet, with brown and flowering rush, 
And waterlilies, stirred with waking winds 
Upon the glimmering flood. 

.Hyl. [Pausing.] O Queen! I dread 

The open lawns. 

Eur. Timid one 1 never fear 
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A mortal's loud approach : 'tis dew-drop time ; 
And quiet Dawn fades from the brightening air. 

Hyl. [By the bank] My forest wakes; the pinions of 
the wind 
Are strewn with clearest notes. 

Eur. And yet I hear 

By moments still, the dark, incessant din 
Of roaring metals in the cave. 

Hyl. Tis strange ; 

I hear them not. But you, fair Lady of Streams 
And wave-sung melodies, are sad, methinks ! 
Your smile, like wan and wintry sunlight, slips 
Through half-shed cloud. 

Eur. Ah, why should I be sad ? 

We nymphs are born to draw no sorrowful breath. 
And yet, dear woodland girl, I long and wonder 
For Thyrsis ! Spring is past ; why comes he not ? 

Hyl. Shall one whom silver stream and rolling flood 
Obey, whose beauty moves unvexed of time, 
Sigh for a mortal? 

Eur. 'Tis but true, I yearn 

Toward one of earthly race. No marvel this ; 
Of old the river-nymphs would oft unite 
In love with man. 

Hyl. But ever such a bond 

Clouded their shining days with human ill ; 
With grief and care. 

Eur. I was well-nigh tired of peace 

Such earth-born longings stirred in me, as when 
A mortal maiden, free and childless, yearns 
Toward the woeful joys of motherhood. 
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HyL So the Earth-spirit moves them ? 

Eur. Yea; mankind 

Are hers of birth-right even as we. 
But mortals strive, with faint, uncertain steps, 
Perplexed, and many a new beginning, strive 
Towards some unknown God. 

HyL Oh, tell me more 

Of all this strange and troubled race ! who meet 
With blinded fearful eyes the dark of death. 
Is it not so ? 

Eur. Most true. Yet these, unknowing 

If Earth be ever theirs again, will fling 
Life's torch into the unfathomed pool of death, 
Merely for passion, grief, or rage, or some 
Swift, inward-burning splendour ! Yea, and all 
(O, strangest daring ! ) never shrink to quench 
That flame of being nought avails restore 
In creatures glad and free. 

HyL Oh, were I mortal, 

I never could rejoice, or quite forget 
The fallen bird, the pitiful slain deer, 
The myriad tiny wings that beat no more ! 
But we, who see the vanished life slip on 
Into the nestling or the new-dropped fawn 
Or happy, dancing mote, we do not weep ! 

Eur. No, closfed in our crystal chalice of joy 
And immortality, we do not weep ; 
The voice of Nature has a thousand tones 
We do not hear : slow, melancholy dusk 
That speaks of grief and healing ; empty skies 
O'er widely-flooded plains ; the midnight wind 
In leafless trees ; frost, and the scorn of stars. 
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We know them not, but man's dark earth-bound sense 
Receives all these and more. Hylinome ! 
We must hold human souls as (I have learned) 
These mortal women hold their men ; for beings 
Of larger flight, whose sweep of wing dips down 
To the elemental slime, yet hurls them free, 
Free, far above, to the clear zenith ! 

Hyl. Strange 

And beautiful ! yet do I fear them still. 
— O Queen, whence learnt you all this hidden lore 
Of human life ? 

Eur. My quiet stream flows on 

By villages and cities to the Sea. 

Hyl. Yet never amid the lowland mist and hum 
Of toiling men wove you those tuneful spells, 
Those melodies, that hang a chain of stars 
From heaven to earth. 

Eur. Yet what are all my songs 

But fruitless blossoms of heavenly harmony ? 
Unlearnt, unsung of men, and still unripened 
By earthly power ! For, out of mortal song, 
Glowing with high desire, leaps the keen flame 
Of Spirits, whose quick and starry presence sets 
The world ablaze with joy of God-like deeds ; 
Who build man's larger destiny, who sway 
Even the vast fate of the Eternal spheres ; 
Those that we call the Host of Air. 

Hyl. Ah me ! 

A foolish little woodland nymph am I, 
Who know them not. Only the Forest Queen, 
The Maiden Goddess, mild and crescent-crowned 
White flower of midnight skies, I know and greet 
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With fearful love. 

Eur. And She, whose argent gaze 

O'erfloods the weary soul with strength and peace, 
Forsakes the woods anji wind-swept river-plains 
Full oft, to soar amid the Host of Air. 
Dost not remember, nymph, how thou and I 
Sailed up my narrowing stream, till rockbound falls 
Sprayed o'er us veil-like ; by untrodden woods, 
Up to mine ice-cold source, beneath the hill ? 
Then rose we through keen, golden airs, above 
Huge downs, like nether cloudland rolling wide. 
There, while we gazed, who rushed upon the wind 
With swift, tremendous song ? Whose terror shook 
Valley and hill, paling the western fires 
To moon-white fear? 

Hyl. The Host of Air ! I hid 

My face, nor ever ventured there again. 
But tell 

Eur. O gentle breath ! light woodland dream ! 

Couldst thou perceive what heaven-aspiring hopes 
Spring from the love I bear my Thyrsis ! Him 
Td throne immortal 'mid the Elder Powers, 
If it could be ! But on the wings of song 
I'll help him soar, and clear his noble spirit 
From the least stain of earth, until he rise 
Himself among the Host of Air ; a being 
Heavenly, yet mine ; and all his new-born might 
Moving in ordered harmony beneath 
My will; a star enskied beyond the range 
Of nymph or mortal, yet, in changeless glory 
Still mine, superbly mine ! 
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Hyl. O Queen ! what hopes 

[A sound of piping is heard in a harsh, rustic tune; 
then the voice of Paniscus trying to sing like 
some wandering peasant He tramples through 
the underwood in a vain effort to go heavily, 
and is still unseen, while he sings. 

Pan. Then up and away, my woodmen gay ! 

The frost and the fog-wreaths scorning ; 
For a giant oak must fall to the stroke 
Of the ringing axe this morning. 

HyL A mortal ! a woodman ! My trees ! Oh, let me go ! 
Eur. 'Tis but the child of Pan ! Hear you not his 
little, clear voice, for all he tries to cloud it, human-wise ? 

[Paniscus unseen, but near. 

Pan. When the sun burns low we'll homeward go, 
With a right good log for the firing ! 
Till the good wife she bids us all make free 
And drink to our hearts' desiring. 

[He gives a birdlike chuckle, and a most ill- 
feigned cough. 

Hyl. 'Tis no avail, child of Pan ! you scare me not at 
all ! Eurhoe is here ! 

Pan. [Appearing.] But was it not well done? I learnt 
it of a mortal. Look you, I have seen two, three mortals, 
yestreen and to-day ! and I have had speech of two mortal 
maids ! 

Eur. O fearless little faun 1 

Hyl. Tell us of the maidens ! 

Pan. Aha I I spoke with one last eve, and one this 
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morn. Evening-maid was bright as a flame, and merry; 
but the Morning-girl was very gentle and fair. 

Eur. Then let us hear of her. 

Pan. Well, I liked Evening-maid best, and Clorin was 
her name. But the Morning-girl sings to herself, like a 
little brook murmuring under long grasses, and she is timid 
as any dryad. I met her down the stream, soon after 
dawn 

Hyl. Comes she hither? 

Pan. Oh, she is far away yet, and would surely flee at 
the sight of you. Why, she was afraid of me! but I coaxed 
her, I won her. 

Eur. And why sought you to win her? 

Pan. I like mortal maidens. But soon I left her, 
meaning to fright the dryads with my woodman's song. 

Hyl Foolish little faun ! But what have you to do 
with mortal maidens? Are not we dryads enough for 
you? 

Pan. Oh, oh ! she's jealous ! No, indeed ! Can I 
stroke you like a flower? Can you kiss me, as Clorin did, 
here and here ? 

Eur. Heed him not, Hylinome! There's no mortal 
breathing as fair as you. Come, Paniscus, tell us how 
your maidens look ! 

Pan. I'll pipe you a vision of them. But they were no 
slips of moonbeam, like Hylinome here; no images of 
crystal foam and sunshine such as you, River-Queen. 
Morning-maid is like a dove — in a cloud of shadowy hair — 
and Clorin — Clorin is — more — I have it ! A thick white 
flower crowned with flame ! that is she ; and the dove and 
the flower both rose out of strange-coloured husks up to 
here. [Touches his breast. 
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The Nymphs laugh and mock him. 

Eur. O child of Pan ! Tis well that Hylinome has 
looked upon mortal maids. 

Pan. Nay, but I'll pipe ; then you'll see them clear in 

my song. But this Clorin 

[He composes himself to play \ on a mossy stone. 

Eur. Why, he is bewitched for Clorin ! What of the 
Dove-maid ? 

Hyl Dove-maid has not kissed him — yet. 

Pan. But she will ! and 'tis more than you have learnt 
to do— though I say nought of Eurhoe ! Clorin was surely 
a bird in her former life, for I never saw creature so angry 
as when I killed a young thrush. 

Hyl Why, then, some mortals care not to take away 
happy lives ? 

Pan. Maybe ; and yet she trod a little beetle under foot, 
all unknowing; and surely a beetle is merry as any bird 
while it can fly and live ? 

Eur. Whence came your Clorin ? 

Pan. From the village yonder, and she [Laughing 

and capering.'] Oh ! ho ! ho ! Oh ! ho ! ho ! and I had 
nigh forgotten ! Eurhoe, proud Eurhoe, will you fight for 
your lover ? 

Hyl. [Rising.] For shame, Paniscus ! Shall I whip you 
hence with willow-branches? 

Pan. [Out of reach.] You ! But I have news of Thyrsis ! 
Now will you hear ? 

Zopheides appears in the cave. 

Hyl. Of Thyrsis? Oh, tell! 

Eur. Of Thyrsis ? [Sees Zopheides.] There's a mortal 
nigh ! Hylinome, wilt away ? 
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Hyl. Alas ! [flies back to the woodland. 

Pan. The maker of fires and darkness! I tarry not, 

neither. \He also hurries back to the forest edge. 



Zopheides comes nearer. 

Zoph. Good morrow, Queen of the River. Wherefore 
has the little dryad fled ? 

Eur. She fears you, Zopheides, and your mountain toil. 

Zoph. What need have I of her? She would wane to a 
drop of dew among my fires. You, lady, have far more 
cause to dread. 

Eur. I fear you not. You cannot enslave my streams 
or me against my will. 

Zoph. Does clear-witted Eurhoe speak thus? Never did 
I enslave spirit or mortal against their will. Nay, most 
readily do they follow me, for 'tis their will, their heart's 
desire that I first master. Mankind, dryads, fauns, nixies, 
mountain-sprites, you all have some hidden fear or longing 
whereby you may be moved. 

Eur. Not so ! The happy children of wood and water 
neither long nor fear. 

Zoph. What of Eurhoe ? [Silence.] What of Eurhoe ? 
Look you, nymph, the same fire burns in you and me. 

Eur. Shame, shame to me, if it were true ! 

Zoph. Why so ? Are we not striving, you as I 
To weave our threads into the mingled fates 
Of Earth and Heaven ? You, by spells sublime, * 
By the celestial rage of wingfed song, 
Would lift a mortal to the Host of Air, 
Because your vaporous self, fair river-dream, 
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Sinks powerless from the starry sphere ! But he, 

He will be wholly yours, sped by your will 

In each vast aery motion ; all his being 

Informed, augmented, glorified by you. 

And I, with the disdained omnipotence 

Of earthy gold, would rule the minds of men 

In subtler tyranny than king or priest 

Could e'er devise : set love of gold beyond 

Mere lust of life, madden men's hearts with craving 

After the mystic flames of precious stones 

— Death-dealing flames, whose vision stirs my soul 

As music moves your own ! Wherefore I toil 

Within the dusk and ominous palace of earth 

For Gold and Power ; power that shall hold the world, 

City and mountain, ocean, forest, plain, 

Men, women, kings, priests, sages, people, mine ; 

Immeasurably mine ! 

I strive for power on earth ; you in the clear 

Strange fields of air ; but all your thoughts, like mine, 

Are tense to leap at might, dominion, power. 

Are we not equal, then ? 

What ! are your swift translucent springs of speech 

So soon dried up? 

Eur. Oh, you have troubled all 

The fountain of my thought ! I cannot sever 
Your false from true, and now indeed I fear, 
Zopheides ! since with keen and fire-born arts, 
I doubt you have discerned a flaw in me : 
Distorting, to a marred fantastic image 
Of self, my love and hopes. Still, be it so, 
I thank you ; and learn that streams may yet be purged 
By flowing through the basest sand. 
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Zoph. Oh, fast 

The current of your being runs, and clear ! 
Fair River-Queen, dread not the Lust of Power ! 
It is a whirlwind, catching up our sparks 
Of soul in a vast throb of flame unseen ; 
Thrilling this round green earth, that else would hang 
Forgotten, thick with sullen children of clay, 
Heavier than brutes. 

But I must hence. Think, Queen, would you but guide 
Your deep and strongly-beating streams awhile 
Within my cave, I'd crown your Thyrsis 

Eur. Nay; 

Farewell. There is nought in all your power could move me 
Or tempt my Thyrsis. 

[Eurhoe glides away up-stream. 

Zoph. What ! will not gold tempt Thyrsis, gold or power ? 

Fain, fain I'd see this paragon of.shepherds ! 

[Zopheides returns to the cave, and Paniscus re- 
appears from the woodland. 

Pan. So he's gone ? But where be Eurhoe and 
Hylinome? Surely they were all afire to hear the news 
of Thyrsis? [Listening.] A mortal singing ! 'Tis the Dove- 
maid : what brings her hither? 

[Fausta is heard singing, yet unseen. Paniscus 
draws out his pipe, and, perched on the mossy 
stone, accompanies her song; at first very 
softly, then with full piping. 
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Fausta's Song. 

He led me out from a land of blossom, 
To the dark and haunted fields of sorrow ; 
— While he loved me, how should I care ? 
While he laid his head on my bosom, 

Folded round with my long soft hair. , 
I breathed a charm over night and ill : 
" True love, true friend, I love you still." 

Alas ! he left me and turned to roam. 
Then I came to the hollow shores of death, 
For how could I live when love was fled ? 
Ah, heavy waters and glimmering foam, 

You bear me not to the peaceful dead ! 
A homeless ghost with an earth-bound will : 
" False love, false friend, I love you still." 

On the endless verge of the dead and living 
Love's own pitiful message found me ; 
Called me back to the warm, white day. 
" Great his need of your heart's forgiving." 
When I woke to his arms around me, 
Sought I pardoning words to say ? 
Only this charm : " Through good or ill, 
My love, my friend, I love you still." 



Fausta appears beside the stream. Paniscus runsjto greet her. 

Pan. Well met again, gentle maid ! 
Fau. Ah! — now the powers be thanked, 'tis only the 
little faun ! 
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Pan. Why, what did you fear ? 

Fau. I know not quite — some strange and dreadful 
creature of the wood. 

Fan. Our forest holds nothing more dreadful than the 
complaining owl, who talks to himself almost like a mortal ; 
then flits, with a weird cry. 

Fau. Is he near? 

Fan. Why, no ! he, sleeps, till, eve. But how come you 
hither at all, being so timorous ? 

Fau. Oh, I should never have dared come hither for 
myself alone. But, tell me, is not that the magician's 
cave yonder ? 

Fan. What is a magician? There lives Zopheides, 
maker of gold and shining stones. 

Fau. Ah ! 'tis he ! 

Pan. But you would be feared to death of his dwelling. 

Fau. I fear not mortal things — not so much. And I 
would fain speak with him. Doth he not often come 
without ? 

Pan. Youl What should you want with Zopheides! 
You are a strange Dove-maid. 

Fau. Indeed, I had never ventured it for myself; but I 
hoped to please my lover. Dorastus, the careful shepherd, 
told me of this magician who lived apart, all untended, and 
would freely give his shining stones for some little womanly 
service. And they were such wonderful stones, Dorastus 
said, burning with many-coloured flames ; and, placed about 
the neck and brow, they would make the simplest maiden 
richly fair to see. 

Pan. Why do you seek to be more fair ? But rest here 
awhile : and Zopheides will perchance come forth. 

Fau. [Peeping towards the cave.] V faith, a dreadful dark : 
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with strange sounds ! Oh, I trust the magician will only bid 
me gather herbs or prepare food for him without. 

Pan. Tell me why you seek to be more fair? You are 
sweet to look on already ; like a misty morning, or a little 
winter wood seen far away. 

Fau. Alas ! I am only a brown homespun maid beside 
my sweetheart ! Most fair is he, and very wise withal ; fain, 
fain would I be more worthy of his love. 

Pan. [crossly]. Mortal men are all huge, harsh, ill- 
favoured lumps of clay. 

Fau. Nay ; my sweetheart is slender and graceful as a 
reed. 

Pan. Do mortal maidens prize their lovers so? I' faith, 
I know one who does not. 

Fau. She must be a heartless maid. 

Pan. Why, then, I think your loving heart will be a heavy 
thing, for she is most light and gay. 

Fau. Truly a loving heart is often like a stone for 
sorrow, but again 'tis light as sunshine, speeding the foot- 
steps, playing in the song as if one bore a fairy-child in one's 
arms. Oh, little faun, there is no joy like love and service ! 
I long for the time when I shall serve my sweetheart in all 
homely, daily cares, cloak him from the cold dawn, bring 
him food and drink at noon, and kindle his hearth-fire 
at eve. 

Pan. Will you toil for your love ? 

Fau. Yes ; rejoicing in each little task, to think, " This is 
for my dear." But oh, I will do far more for him if I may ! 

Pan. What more ? 

Fau. I will love and listen from hour to hour, fulfil his 
every wish, delight him in all honesty and innocence, cherish 
his hopes, and seem a worthy guardian of his honour. 
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Pan. [Nodding gravely.] Did I not say this love was a 
weighty thing ? 

Fan. Ah i if he were only a simple shepherd and no 
more, 'twould be so easy ! But he is a great singer, a 
master of harmonious spells ; and what am I ? 

Pan. Do not sigh, Dove-maid ; I will teach you to pipe 
sweetly to his song. 

Fau. [ With a sighing\laugh.] Alas ! little faun ! Oh that 
I were a thousand times more wise, ten thousand times more 
fair ! But my hope is, if I be decked forth in shining stones, 
like some modest grove on a dewy morning, I may seem a 
lovelier, more fitting bride. Do you understand now, child 
of Pan ? I am glad to tread down my fears and meet the 
dark magician for love's sake, most glad to have found a 
thing to do for Thyrsis. 

Pan. [Jumping up.] For Thyrsis ! 

Fau. What 1 you have heard of his fame ? Even in the 
forest is he known ? 

Pan. And you are, then, the betrothed of Thyrsis ? 

Fau. In truth I am that Fausta who hopes to be Thyrsis' 
bride. 

Pan. [Dancing] Oh ! ho ! ho ! Here's sport ! Oh ! ho ! 
ho ! Here will be mirth and variance ! [Running to the 
stream^ Crystal wavelets, call your mistress hither ! Tell 
her Thyrsis is nigh ! Speed ! Speed ! 

Fau. Why, what is this ? 

Pan. [Capering wildly.] 'Tis rare sport, I tell you : a 
merry sight to see. There have been battles in' the forest, 
but none like this. Dove-maid, can you peck, I wonder ? 
In a moment you shall fight for your Thyrsis ! 

Fau. Fight! Is he in danger? Oh, oh! what mean 
you? 
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Pan. Danger ! no danger ; but is he to be yours or 
hers ? Oh, 'twill be a wondrous strife indeed ! 

Fau. Jferst 

Pan. The river-nymph Eurhoe, whom your Thyrsis 
wooed and won last year ! And she loves him still : she 
will gladly do battle with you for him ! But fear her not — 
she is only a vision. 

Eurhoe appears between the rocks by the cave-mouth and 
glides downstream. 

Fau. A river-nymph — who loves him ! [Seeing Eurhoe.] 
Oh, heart of mine, what am I to this ? 

Eur. [Gazing round.] Alas ! why came I hither ? 'Twas 
but the mischievous child of Pan. [To Fausta] Gentle maid, 
is the shepherd Thyrsis nigh ? 

Pan. Not Thyrsis himself, but his betrothed, his true- 
love is here. Will not that serve you ? [To Fausta] Now, 
Dove-maid, 'ware, and fear not ! 

Eur. His betrothed ! Thyrsis hath sworn his love to me ! 
To me, Eurhoe ; Queen of murmuring floods, 
Of wave-born melody and silver song. 

Fan. To you ? [There is silence for a moment, while 

she gazes on Eurhoe. 
O river-goddess ! fair and splendid Queen ! 
Tell me but this : do you love Thyrsis ? 

Eur. I love him, child ; and by the empyreal flight 
Of music I will speed his thought to powers 
Undreamt of in your world, crown him, the Singer, 
A starry Prince of Air ! 

Pan. But what will you do with Fausta there ? Will you 
make her his dark star ? Why, Dove-maid, it is raining in 
your eyes ! 
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Eur. Hence, wicked faun ! Your mischief hath brought 
woe 
Upon this tender maiden ! Hence, I say ! 

Pan. Why, what ails you all ? I have killed nothing ! 
Eur. Begone ! My floods shall whelm you where you 

stand ! 
Pan. Woe's me ! alas, my merry sport ! 

[He flies to the forest. 
Fau. [Bending before Eurhoe.] 

Queen, you love our shepherd-singer Thyrsis, 
Who plighted once his love and faith to you — 
You, who can free his strong, delighted soul 
Into a vaster world — 

Oh, my thoughts stumble ; 

1 am slow and 'wildered : yet I thank your patience 
And gentle looks [Rising.] 

I see he must be yours. 
Fausta gives back her troth. 
Happy in this : she loves him yet so well 
That she can break his new and tender bonds 
(Alas ! so new — fresh as the radiant year !) 
And set him free to soar. 

Eur. So new a bond ? O maid, your trusting words 
Cloud all my thought — 'tis /indeed am 'wildered ! 
Tell me, how long have you loved Thyrsis ? 

Fau. I think I have loved him all my simple days. 
But first beneath the apple-blooms this year 
He swore he loved me true. 

Eur. This year ! O faithless mortal ! 

Frail wanton! Miserable sport of air ! 
Down-dropt to earth that bore him, all unfit 
For the honest lap of earth ! 

D 
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Then misery, shame, 
The void and bodiless shame of those that fall 
From Heaven's own height and know not they are 

dead, 
Be his ! O Thyrsis — evil-hearted Thrysis ! 

Fan. Ah ! no, beloved Thyrsis, lady ! 

Eur. It was last summer Thyrsis sought my love. 
Freely I gave ; not love alone, but store 
Of purest wisdom to his wish revealed. 
I taught him all the mystery of song ; 
How Poesy, like a great lily, swims 
Upon the dark and coiled Thought, while Music 
Enrounds, upholds her, as the crystal waves 
Bear and reveal the flower. I showed the craft 
Of subtle words and linkfed harmonies 
(The cadence of the falling wings of Joy) ; 
And speaking melodies, that wake the Soul 
To know how much she knows. 
Ah ! think with what delight he learned, and I 
Unfolded orient hopes ! Then autumn waned 
From the wet, leafless woods and dappled skies ; 
I sank into the winter-sleep, while he 
Went mourning forth, pledged to return with spring. 
Faithless, he came no more. 

Fau. O fairest nymph, what should you know of men ? 
Mortals are ever thus : the tired spirit, 
Still following on a heavenly flight, must sink 
Breathless at whiles, to the poor loves of earth. 
But Thyrsis will be strong and fail no more 
Your trust : forgive and guide him still. 

Eur. Mortals forgive, not we; nor yet the Unknown 
Powers 
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Who, sphere-like, speed their unrelenting course 
Beyond our utmost cry. The God of Song 
Is a thrice-holy God : a dreadful Star 
Of spirit and truth. How should a clouded soul 
Receive such purest ray ? It cannot be ; 
The God sweeps on in radiance unattained, 
Beheld no more — oh, never more ! 

Look up, 
You sweetest mortal maid, take heart again ! 
The River-Queen has now no earth-born love ; 
Thyrsis is yours. 

Oh, keep him true ! Falsehood and broken faith 
Are hateful as the gross and midnight depths 
Of mud-lined, sluggish streams. 

Your love is great ; 
You may guide him to some mild and gracious heaven 
Of human souls, unknown to me. But I — 
Oh, how am I cast down ! 

[The voice ^Thyrsis is heard in the forest, approach- 
ing. He calls," Fausta/ beloved Fausta!" 
Eurhoe and Fausta look at each other with 
a sort of terror ; Fausta turns as if to run 
towards the voice, but dares not 
Pan. [Darting across the border of the forest^ Hither, 
mortal, hither, if you seek your maid ! But I may not 
approach ; they drove me away ! 

[He vanishes into the woodland. 
Thy. [Breaking out of the forest.] Fausta! 'tis you! Are 
you safe ? 

Fau. [Runs to him.] Oh, what brings you here ? 
Thy. I found you not with the flocks; then I heard 
some words of Dorastus had beguiled you deep into the 
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forest — to seek a magician and strange treasures, so I 

feared for you, and 

[He sees Eurhoe, and puts Fausta quickly away 
from him. 
Great Gods ! Eurhoe ! 

Eur. False Thyrsis ! Traitor both to song and 
love! 
What ! shall I bid the mountain floods leap forth 
Raging, to rend your vile and withered soul 
From the shattered husks ? 

[Fausta gives a little cry. 
Ah, can you still their fury 
With sweetest song ? or hush my bitter woe 
With harmonies I taught you ? 

Thy. Slay me, then, 

nymph ! my life is forfeit. Vile am I, 
Being false to song 

Eur. And false to love. 

Thy. Not so ; 

1 knew not love until I found this maid. 
Mortal hath never joined with nymph or fay 
In love's own bond, the homely, sacred tie 
Life-giving, bond of weakness, yet of strength 
And dear renunciation ; human love 

That only Mother Earth and mankind know. 
Fair nymph, you are a white, uplifting thought, 
A heavenly form : how should you love a mortal ? 
Shall the free sunbeam yearn toward the clay ? 
[Pause.] For all your grace 

Your wisdom, lore and mercy, still I thank 
And ever praise you. Had the illustrious gift 
Fallen to one more worth I 
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But this frail heart 
Wanting your guidance through long months, awoke 
To hear the happy season praising love, 
Dale, meadow, and forest telling still of love, 
The old plain tale ; and so, forgot its dream 
Of clear celestial motions, passionless, 
In very human joy. Have I betrayed 
Your trusted gifts ? then slay me if you will. 

Eur. Oh, can you say I did not love you ? 

Thy. Queen, 

Your heart was set to raise me to the spheres 
Immortal, borne on wings of song ; and there 
Throne me beside you 'mid the whirling stars. 
There, far enskied, you would have loved me well, 
Perchance, who only stooped to me on earth. 
And such is not our mortal love, ah, no ! 
Love is content with what it finds, nor bids 
The loved one soar to heaven ; but gentle stars 
Kiss earth, when heaven is all a woman's breast. 

Eur. Thyrsis, no more ! Too well thou'st learnt the 
craft 
Of words that weave the veil of naked Truth, 
Half clouding, half revealing ! I have found 
Deep in this maiden's heart, the purest spring 
Of human love ; spring that untainted wells 
From earth, yet one with that unearthly flood 
Which bears mankind, dull, lingering, half-afraid, 
Toward clearer worlds unknown. And I, poor dream, 
Light, unsubstantial vision, yearn toward 
That larger day, O children of clay and fire, 
For which ye are surely bound ! longing I view 
The all-unreachfed stream of human fate ! 
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Fau. [Imploring.] O Thyrsis, speak ! 

Eur. [ With a weary gesture.] What is there more to say ? 
Shall I grow mortal through excess of pain ? 
Mortals renounce, forgive : then so will I 
Forgive the treachery, from this hour renounce 
And sink my glorious, sailing hopes ! 

Ah, Thyrsis, 
You love no more ! Why, then, we'll speak those words, 
Those sorrowful human words, " It is all over." 
Farewell, you happy ones ! May all good fortune 
Be yours ! May Peace, the wood-born virgin, glide 
Ever along your path ! Stay or depart, 
As likes you best : mine eyes shall never look 
Upon this tragic dell again. I'll bear 
My sorrow to the hills and open sky. [She turns id the forest. 

Children of wood and water ! dryads, fauns ! 

You dancing fays, and nymphs of little streams ! 

Beguile these lovers o'er the forest lawns ; 

Array each grove and dell with fairy dreams ; 

Sing faint and far, quite hidden from their eyes ; 

And show them all your woodland courtesies. 

[Eurhoe glides slowly away, with bent head, up- 
stream ; Thyrsis and Fausta gaze after her 
for a moment, then turn hand-in-hand toward 
the wood. 
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SCENE III 

River-meadow, woodland, cave, and hillside lie under lowering 
clouds in a dull evening light. There is nd wind; the forest 
stands in breathless quiet until the Dryads are heard 
chanting — 

Heavy clouds stoop o'er the long, dark hill ; 

And all the woods are still. 
Forgotten terrors haunt the gathering shades. 
Dryads, away ! Hence, laughing river-girls ! 
Find out some reedy covert, dim and deep, 

Where you may sleep 
Until the Storm his spreading purple banner furls. 

He is far, yet we can hear 
Up the vast, sullen fields of Cloudland, clear 
The tumult and falling hoofs of his shadowy horses beat, 
Threatening of dread and disaster, of fire and defeat; 

Of ruinous battle, hurled 
Crashing down upon the forest world ! 

Yet he is far. Oh, may those Unknown Powers 

Who rule the gentle hours 
Of innocent and hapless woodland lives, 
Change his dark course ! to meet a worthier foe. 
Where the rough mountains fear no stormy wrong, 

Naked, exulting, strong ; 
Keen in the strife where bolt nor blast shall lay them low. 

[Dorastus and Clorin appear coming alongside 
the river up-stream, in earnest converse. 
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Clo. Why, this is strange, Dorastus ! You have led me 
to the spot where we met last night ! 

Dor. Well, it is a fair spot. Let us rest here ; sunset is 
nigh. [They sit near the stream. 

Clo. I fear there will be storm to-night. The woods 
are hushed, arid the white river flees like a frightened thing 
from beside the lowering cave. 

Dor. I care not if it storm. My herds are safe penned. 

Clo. Oh, I trust that Thyrsis has overtaken Fausta and 
brought her safe home ere now ! I am troubled for them, 
all the day they have been absent. Comfort me, Dorastus, 
if you are indeed my sweetheart. 

Dor. [Taking her hand.] 'Tis certain I am your sweet- 
heart, Clorin : were we not betrothed to-day before all the 
village ? Then trouble yourself no longer about Thyrsis 
and Fausta : henceforth your care should be all for your 
betrothed. And there is much you can do to aid me, and 
prove your love, my bonnie Clorin, even now, before we 
are wedded. 

Clo. Tell me, then ; I know nothing of love. 

Dor. I will tell you. Twas for this I prayed you to walk 
in the woods with me. Love is no toy, Clorin : it is all 
compact of faith, duty, and obedience. 

Clo. [Sighing.] Indeed, it seems a heavy thing. 

Dor. We will talk of love and duty anon. I was so busy 
about my farm (and our betrothal) to-day, I did not learn 
that Thyrsis had followed Fausta. At what hour did he go ? 

Clo. 'Twas soon after she departed ; some two hours 
beyond dawn. He was distracted lest she should come to 
harm when he found that she had gone to seek the dark 
magician and his shining stones. Ah ! why did you tell her 
of them ? 
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Dor. Nay; how could I tell that she would be so 
venturesome ? 

Clo. I trow she thought in some way to please Thyrsis 
thereby; else had she never dared — our timorous little 
Fausta ! 

Dor. Women will dare much for jewels and adornment, 
so the proverbs say. 

Clo. /would not venture near the magician for the mere 
sake of glittering stones ! Oh, he minded me of a great, 
hairy hunting spider that I once found crouched and watch- 
ing, watching at the bottom of his hole. 

Dor. Women are full of foolish terrors. But you must 
overcome yours, Clorin ; for the sun sets, and the magician 
will soon come forth from his cave. 

Clo. [Springing up.] Ah me ! then let us begone ! 

Dor. [Rising also, taking her by the hand impressively.] 
Nay, Clorin, listen ! You are a most sweet maid, yet simple, 
as needs must be. But I have journeyed beyond our village, 
beyond the forest, to a great city almost as far as the Sea. 
Beside you, I am old and prudent, therefore be advised. 
The magician's shining stones are wealth, wealth, Clorin ! 
A mere handful of them would buy all the flocks and herds 
of the village, the thatched cots, the byres, the granges, the 
orchards, and all the rich grassy lands as well. Let us, 
then serve him a little while in his cave ; he vows to give 
us more riches than we could dream of for our toil. 

Clo. Serve in his black and breathless cave ! Oh, never ! 
Never, Dorastus ! 

Dor. Listen, foolish maid ! 

Soon would our labours end, and soon the folk 
Run forth to greet us ! all amazed to see 
Us bent beneath our sunlike stores of gold 1 
Sacks, armfuls, burdens ! 
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Clo. Oh, the piteous weight ! 

And all this toil for gold ! What could you buy 
That's worth the having? not comeliness, alas ! 
[ With intention.] Not though your need were even greater ! 

nor strength, 
Nor love, nor peace of heart, nor the fine flames 
Of inborn joy, that come of sunshine and spring ; 
No whit of summer's wealth of leaves and song ; 
Nor the strange, quiet autumn gladness, nor 
A single hour of winter sun ! 

Dor. No; truly. 

These are not mortal gifts : these Unknown Powers 
Devise; yet gold brings much esteem and joy. 
Think, with such easy-gotten wealth to gain 
All the broad country-side ! To build a huge 
Strong, stone-roofed mansion, high upon the hills 
Above the astonished vale and meads, whereon 
Each herb, each blade, each clod of earth, was mine ! 
Where every rough-clad shepherd, old or young, 
Won by my gold, should spend his labouring days 
For me; tilling my fields, tending my kine, 
Felling the wasted wealth of forest. And you, 
You should be robed in silk and silver, flowing 
Broidered with jewels about your splendid feet; 
And never stir, but go to bid the girls 
(Your village comrades once) work early and late, 
To make us rich, and richer still. 

Clo. [Laughing^ Alas ! 

How should I roam the woods with silk attire 
Flowing about me? 

[ With a gesture she shows her scanty dress and bare 
sandalled feet. 
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Get gold, then, if you will ; but never think 
I'll share your riches, nor the darkling hours 
Unnatural, that gain them. 

Dor. Be not hasty. 

You should hear reason, Clorin ; 'tis the staff 
And prop of judgment. 

Clo. Oh, your reason is 

No staff! rather an osier-band that weaves 
Together right and wrong. Reason, man's tool, 
Can bend to serve this course or that, and prove them 
Equally fair ! I'll go by woman's guide, 
The straight, unerring instinct. 

[Clorin turns to depart. 

Dor. Listen, girl ! 

The strange magician pays more dear, he vows, 
More dear, for woman's toil ! 

Clo. [Over her shoulder.] He gets not mine. [Going. 

Dor. [Catching her as she goes.] He shall! 

[She frees herself furiously, and faces him. 

Dor. You have betrothed yourself to me ; 

And, as your promised spouse, I claim my right, 
Obedience ! yea, and faithful service ! 

Clo. Thy right? 

Thou vain unworthy tyrant ! little worm 
Grown fat above thy fellows, lifting a crest 
Yet earth-stained, to command ! 

Why, men may claim 
And claim again : we free-born women give 
What seems us best ! But you, some evil canker, 
Sprung from the thought of gold, infects your clean 
And sober spirit, till the sick fancy burns 
Hanging upon the lands and lives of other men ! 
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Oh, think ! 

What is there better on earth than to be free ? 
To come and go unquestioned, labour, sleep, 
Or wander alone ? 

Dor. Pause, Clorin, have a care ! 

Your daring front might move less patient souls 
To break the mutual vow. 

Clo. So break it, then 1 

For now I see you never loved me. And I ? 
[Pause.] My heart ne'er leapt 

Warmly toward you ; yet all the day I strove 
— Oh, the long day ! — to think and speak and move 
Carefully, soberly, to please you. Now 
Right gladly am I free ! I'll never bear 
A loveless hand upon my body or soul ! 
I am free ; so fare you well. 

[Turning to go. 
Dor. [More in sorrow than in anger.] O Clorin ! I mistook 
You for a dutiful maid ! the wildest filly 
That ever needed mastering ; unlearned, 
Untamed 

Clo. V faith, you know not how to tame ! 

'Tis love alone can ease the heavy yoke 
And sore, of mutual life. I am free ! oh, free ! 

[Going. 

Dor. Stay, Clorin ! but a moment. 

Clo. [Looking dock.] Alas! Dorastus, 

I wish you well. I pray you, do not serve 
In the cave ! for, verily, all my blood and thought 
Recoils from yon night-dwelling maker of gold 
And glittering stones — from his darkness, from his power ! 
Woe's me ! he comes ! 

[Clorin flees away down-stream, for Zopheides 
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appears from the cave. Dorastus, gazing 
after Clorin, does not see him yet 

Dor. And is it thus ? Can she be gone ? lost to me ? 
So fair and wholesome a maid ! sturdy too ! I have marked 
her doing a youth's work and more in the hayfield — yet 
right hardly withal — ah, but headstrong, headstrong ! Well, 
women are more care than cattle, as the proverb says. I 
must e'en labour alone. 

Zoph. Well met, good Dorastus ! 

Dor. Lo 1 the magician ! Your pardon, sir. I heard you 
not 

Zoph. So you have quarrelled with your maid ? 

Dor. Nay ; I would not say quarrelled, master. It is, 
indeed, a most wilful maid ; but if she return ere long, as 
well she may, you will remember that her toil is, in a 
manner, mine ? 

Zoph. That will I. 

Dor. Yet if she come not — there was another maid — 
less strong but more biddable, who sought you perchance, 
at early morn — a gentle, brown-haired girl? 

Zoph. I know the maid. 

Dor. Well, 'twas I sent her, master. I told her of your 
shining stones : forget it not. 

Zoph. You were crafty, but she came not within my 
power. Yet be not downcast; darkness and light are 
strangely mingled in the shadowy being of mortals, and 
light — the foolish flicker of love, perchance — has drawn 
some into the rich darkness of my cave. 

Dor. That may be. 

Zoph. But you — heeding not light or darkness — you set 
your thought on things that may be grasped and felt ? 

Dor. Truly, I am accounted no dreamer, but a sober, 
reasonable man. 
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Zoph. And you are willing to serve me within the 
mountain, for gold? 

Dor. Perchance ; if we agree. 

Zoph. Most prudent shepherd ! And how would your 
wisdom fain be paid ? 

Dor. [ Watching Zopheides' face.] I would take as much 
gold— -pure gold, that is — as my two hands could clasp — 
carry, I would say— in a word, as much refined gold as I 
could bear about me, for a day's toil. 

Zoph. But we reward not according to the mere slavish 
toil in yonder. 'Twere too petty to reckon thus among 
miles of kingly mountain-treasure. 
Dor. How, then ? 

Zoph. Of all the wealth you heap up for me a certain 
fixed part is yours; be your labour in snow-like fields of 
silver, or yellow hills of gold, or where jewels burn — ah, my 
jewels ! — more innumerable than stars in the dark vault. 

Dor. Thus, then, I need but toil to win me huge store 
of wealth ? 

Zoph. Yea ; and further, I can make your heaps of gold 
breed and multiply swiftly, swiftly, like the creeping things 
of earth. 

Dor. Why, this is well ! And do your jewels breed also ? 
Zoph. Alas ! no ! 
Each jewel is a frozen spirit drawn 
From cloudless air — that's turquoise : from the deeps 
Of midnight sky, as sapphires be : from dews 
And silver springs : from verdant hills serene : 
From sunbeams, purple shadows, dancing waves, 
Or from the red and leaping earth-life \ each 
A fallen star pent in a crystal tomb. 
Rare, passionless, and perfect, the Jewel broods 
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Age after age upon herself, till man 
Brings her to light; then must she roam his world 
Innocent, stainless, and immortal, loosing, 
Where'er she moves, the chained powers of ill, 
Bloodshed, and death. 
Dor. Nay, nay; I had rather have gold, pure gold. 
How great shall my fixed part be ? 

Zoph. Choose what portion contents you ; only, if your 
treasures shall conceive and multiply, you must freely give 
them back to my spells a little while. 
Dor. So be it, master. 

Zoph. [Returning towards the cave.] Do you come, then ? 
Dor. Yea : I come. 

[Dorastus and Zopheides enter the cave, and 
twilight draws on, very cloudy and still. After 
a moment Hylinome is heard singing — 
Hyl. Sweet sun, mild airs, blossom and changing sky ; 
And a blackbird calling, calling from the tree ; 
Oh, the wide, green world was made 
One delight of sun and shade 
Just to please a little dryad where she sings beneath her 
tree; 
While the golden noon of spring is drifting by. 
[Hylinome now comes slowly out of the forest, and 
stands looking down the river. 

Wild airs, sad wind, heavy and changeless sky ! 
And raindrops falling, falling by the ways ; 

When these woeful signs appear, 

Gentle Evening, make my bier 
Of a little wreath of mist, among the fading woodland ways ! 
And I'll lay me down so quietly to die. 
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Paniscus enters suddenly upon the scene, nowise affected by 
the general melancholy. 

Pan. Are you bewitched, Dryad? Why do you sing 
an autumn song ? 

Hyl. I know not ; but storm threatens, the streams flow 
sullenly, and Eurhoe is fled to the hills. 

Pan. And you look like a rain-swept flower. Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! What a poor thing is a dryad beside a mortal ! 
Oh, I would fain be mortal, if, being tall and strong, I could 
remain swift and merry as now. 

Hyl. Sorrow and misfortune ever follow in the track of 
mortals. 

Pan. Not always. I have made our woodlands bright for 
those lovers, unseen, all the day long, as Eurhoe bade us. 

Hyl. Oh, tell me not of lovers ! they have brought 
grief upon our radiant Queen. 

Pan. But what? had the singer Thyrsis a charm to 
bewitch them all, nymphs and mortals? Eurhoe, Fausta, 
Clorin ! Thyrsis is ever in their speech and thought. And 
lo ! he is but a small dark-eyed shepherd, who sings, I 
doubt me, not half so well as I can pipe. 

Hyl. Such as he is, he has power to make Eurhoe sad. 

Pan. Were / a mortal maid, I would give my love 
to the stoutest, strongest shepherd, and to none other. 

Hyl. Well, we dryads care not most for the finest and 
tallest trees in our groves. 

Pan. No, truly. You yourself love a frail almond-tree 
better than all your well-branched oaks. 

Hyl. Tis a faint rare blossom among the sturdy green ; 
and then, does not its weakness call for my care ? 
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Pan. [Taking up his pipe.] Listen, I have make a song 
of Thyrsis and the Dove-maid. 

Hyl I stay not. Zopheides will soon come forth. 

Pan. His hour is past. Listen ! 

By I. Nay, I care not to hear tunes of mortals; fare 
you well. 

[Hylinome glides back into the forest 

Pan. Heigho ! heigho ! but the forest is right dismal 
this eve ! 'Tis not for the storm that threatened ; that draws 
off to the uplands, yet nymphs and dryads are fled, and all 
is still. How shall I make sport? kill some beast or 
bird ? Well, I must e'en keep clear of thrushes, or Clorin 
will hurt me with her eyes again ! Oh, the woods are 
dull ! dull ! dull/ and it is all the fault of that cloudy 
Thyrsis ! I would fain work him ill ! What sport it were 
to lure him to a thorny thicket, or to the dark cliff-edge ! 
Surely the Dove-maid would mock at him then, tangled and 
torn ! Oh, but I was weary of seeing her glances light upon 
him, like hovering birds ! But no, neither cliff nor thicket 
will serve, for I dare not break Eurhoe's command. Yet 
what of Zopheides ? If I could beguile the shepherd hither, 
Zopheides, looking upon him with covetous eyes, would 
decoy him into his secret caves. [Listens.] What is that ? 
Surely 'tis Thyrsis and the Dove-maid drawing near ! Oh, 
well, well! [Capering.] Now, little shepherd, betrothed 
of Fausta, small reedy pipe that our Queen of rivers and 
music played on awhile — now shall you — oh ! alas ! alas ! 
I had forgotten ; Zopheides has been and gone 1 

[Paniscus drops down on the grass ', a very picture of 
dejection. 
Still — still — the lovers are far off yet. Could I not send 
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a messenger to Zopheides ? fling a burning brand far into 
his cave ? [Jumping up.] I'll do it ! I'll do it ! 

[Hie speaks a charm to the forest. 

Tangled brier, twisted vine, 

Creeping ivy, tussock-grass ; 
Hem the lovers' way, combine 
To trip their feet, nor let them pass ! 
[Paniscus takes a long dry stick from under the 
beeches at tJie edge of the forest ; then, kneeling 
before it, his little arms outstretched, his merry 
face turned gravely upwards, he makes his 
incantation : slowly atfrst, then rapidly. 

Fire ! O fire ! 
Quivering brother of the Sun, 
Of the fleet, unwearied stars, 
Awake, strange Spirit ! run 
Down the pale airs ! and hide where none 
Suspect thee ; in the dry and fallen wood. 
There unfold thy power ! 
With rapt and sudden being fill 
The dead log, till it bears thy fierce and living flower 1 

Fire ! O fire ! 
Thou lovely dancing Death 1 
Spirit of life that killest in a breath ! 
Soul of the chase ! desire 
And anguish of pursuit, still following on to slay, 
That sickens from the slain, that dies 'mid whitening ashes 
of the prey ; 
Descend, O fire ! 

[The stick glows red-hot at one end. Paniscus stands 
up and holds the smouldering log at arm 9 s length. 
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Hear'st thou indeed ? 
With flying sparks — each a swift, ruby seed, 
Soon to burst forth a splendid rose of flame ! 
Thou com'st — raging in golden speed ; 
One with that passion which the heavy Earth 
Has prisoned deep in her dark breast, until 
The God breaks free once more to work his huge, destroy- 
ing will ! 

[Paniscus whirls the blazing brand round his head. 
Now, bright wonder, hence ! Seek the maker of buried 
fires : say that one he would fain win to serve him is near ! 
Go — speed ! ! 

[He hurls the brand far down into the cave* 
So; Til lie hidden yonder, and watch, as I watched when 
the lone wolf came down from the hills, and tracked our 
deer over the moonlit snow. 

[Paniscus conceals himself. Thyrsis, making his 
way out of the forest ', looks back to Fausta, 
still unseen. 
Thy. Little one, are you not weary of underwoods and 
deep leaves ? Here is open ground at last. 

Fau. [ Within.] Have you found the way, sweetheart ? 
Thy. [Holding aside the branches.] Our homeward way 
is clear. 

Fau. [Emerging, turns and kisses her hand to the woods.] 
So farewell, happy forest hours ! [To Thyrsis] O true-love ! 
now I remember all I have left undone at home. 
Thy. Forget it again ! The day is not over yet ! 
Fau. I came on a wild errand this morning, but little 
thought to spend so many happy hours thereon. 

Thy. Are you sorry you came ? Let us sit awhile ; I 
love the gentle time of twilight. [They sit. 
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Fau. Sorry ! Ah, no ! Yet prudent lovers should be 
home ere nightfall. [Looking round her.] O Thyrsis— 
[Springing up.] 

Thy. What ails you, love ? 

Fau. Oh, do not stay here ! The cave, the stream— it is 
where we met this morning ! Dearest, let us go ! 

Thy. [Rising also.] Have your will, love; but why 
should you be pained ? I never set foot here before this 
day. And 'twas long ago, ere I learnt to love you, that I 
haunted the woods and streams. 

Fau. I'll not be jealous of the past, dear love ; 
But 'tis the nymph's own river ; I could weep 
To think of her ! indeed, I saw her suffer. 

Thy. My little tender maid ! Deem not these fair 
Faint visions of the stream have hearts like ours ; 
They are as water, lovely, violent, 
Clear, variable as the changeful sky 
That looks on them. Eurhoe, even now, 
O'ershades mine image in her breast with white 
And dazzling clouds of heaven-born harmony. 
You would not grieve, Sweet, did I frame a song, 
A little, silver song about her clear, 
Unearthly grace ? 

Fau. Dear Thyrsis, sing no more ! 

Thy. No more U 

Fau. Did not Eurhoe teach you all 

Your skill of song ? Then, while you sing, she moves 
Queen of your thought, and guides the flowing words 
Which had not flowed without her. 

Thy. By the Gods ! 

Am I the reedy flute of a river-nymph? 
— Ah, little love, you know not 1 I have learned 
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Far more than all Eurhoe's craft could teach 

In lone delight of perfect sounds. For now 

I can play on men ! the listening crowds of men, 

As on a boundless harp, sway their desires, 

Guide with my song their many-coloured thought j 

Then, rising with their joy, as on the waves 

Of a leaping stream in flood, touch unknown heights 

Of power, and move them all to deeds — yea, deeds 

Of good or ill ! If here, among our dull 

And simple villagers, such might is mine, 

What were it not among the keener souls 

Far-travelled, pleasure-seeking, swift to grasp 

Th' elusive forms of joy, who congregate 

In cities, and about the thrones of kings ? 

Cities and kings, armies, dominions, worlds, 

I'd move them all ! Why, who that dreams such might 

Would ever sing again to the quiet hills 

And the high stars, unheard of any man ? 

Fau. O wise and wonderful ! forgive 

My ignorant words, pardon the foolish thought ! 

Thy. [Kissing her.] Thus let me ever seal thy pardon, 
love. 
Now, little one, turn we homeward, if you will. 

Fan. Not so, beloved, let us stay ! Your wish 
Is still to linger. See your promised bride 
Already learns to obey. [She folds her hands demurely. 

Thy. Thou sweetest dove ! 

My little bird, my downy, bright-eyed mouse ! 
My — every creature of the wood that's soft, 
Shy, tender, wild, and loving. 

Fau. What, do you lack a name for me ? I'll tell you 
A story, and hide myself therein. 
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There was a blackbird once ; high in the boughs 
He sang and sang. Down at the foot of the tree 
Sprang up one of those nameless, tiny flowers 
Obscure — you note them not, unless you seek 
Deep in a grassy bank — and oh, she loved him, 
This nameless flower ! One happy, happy day 
The wide-winged minstrel loved her too ! 

r faith, 
That's all my simple tale ; or — no, the flower 
Once strove to win a crown of dewdrops, all 
To make her fairer for her splendid mate. 
She failed, alas ! And yet the songster vowed 
He loved her none the less. 

Thy. Most true ! Show me the flower you mean, 
Fair one ! If it be choice enough, its name 
Henceforth be Fausta, Thyrsis flower. 

Fau. [Searching in the gtass.] Poor little bloom, I shall 
not find it here. 

Thy. What was the "dewdrop crown" my flow'ret 
sought ? 

Fau. Only those shining stones I fain had won 
Of the dark magician. 

Thy. Love, canst tell me o'er 

Dorastus' words about this hoard of gold 
And shining stones ? 

Fau. No more than this : Dorastus told me that there 
dwelt a magician in a cave far through the woods, who gave 
freely of his treasures for a little homely service of man or 
woman. So I came hither, and met a little faun — the gayest 
woodland child ! — who told me that yonder, even yonder 
was the wizard's dwelling. And then, my true-love came to 
seek me. 
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Thy. What ! is that dark hollow in truth the magician's 
cave ? Oh ! 'tis strange ! 

Fau. Strange and fearsome, is it not ? But I have no 
fear with you. 

Thy. [After a momenfs pause.] Fausta, would you not 
fain see me rich, richer than Dorastus, perchance ? 

Fau. Oh, no ! — unless — I should joy if it pleased 
you, love. 

Thy. [dreamily]. Would you? 

Fau. But why ? Are you not a great singer, wiser and 
happier than all the village ? 

Thy. Truly, and. yet it irks me — I have always -been 
quicker-witted than these sturdy shepherds, and lately, with 
my singing, I have risen above them all. Still, we are a 
simple folk ; here, and even in the cities, gross strength and 
mere wealth stand high among us. Though men give heed 
unto my words, yea, though their souls sway and open to 
my music as blossoms to the south wind, yet %11 the while I 
know they look upon me as on a wood-sprite or a change- 
ling, something apart from them, and less manlike than 
their own selves. Is not this because I have no lands and 
little might ? My song has power over their souls, but / 
would fain dominate them, /, and make them mine, body 
and soul ! Were I rich, as well as tuneful and wise, would 
not all the people bow down before me ? 

Fau. Gladly would I see you thus honoured ! And yet 
— perchance I talk folly, Sweetheart, but— wherein should 
they be the better for your sway, or you for ruling them ? 

Thy. [Laughing^ Oh, thou most innocent shepherdess ! 
Well, night falls, and we must indeed turn homewards ; but 
let>us watch for the magician one little moment ; only till 
your soft eyes blink with gazing. 
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Fan. Why, I can look long, long without wavering : see ! 
{They look into one another's eyes, and Zopheides 
comes softly out of the cave in the gathering 
gloom. 

Thy* There are two babies in your eyes, Sweetheart ! 
F faith, I'll capture them some day. 

Zoph. Good e'en to you, fair lady, and to you, wise 
young master ! I heard your voices, and came forth to greet 
this famous singer of ours. 

Fan. Ah, Thyrsis, the whole country-side knows your 
fame ! 

Thy. I am, in truth, a shepherd-singer; but how should 
you tell ? 

Zoph. There is little I do not know. Gold gives its 
possessor keen eyes and ears, and sets all around gazing and 
listening. 

Thy. Truly, gold is a great thing. 

Zoph. Ay ;• you must know. Do they reward you for 
your songs with heavy gold, or with little stones precious as 
the tuneful words ? 

Thy. Ah, no ! gold, such as we have, goes for ewes and 
cattle, for hodden gray clothing, not for song. 

Fau. Yet, true-love, from all our village best, part is set 
aside for the singer; first-fruits, clinging golden honey, 
cream and finest wool are freely yours. 

Zoph. What are these poor gifts to him ? Ah, Singer, 
how differently would / reward you, though not for song ! 

Thy. For what, then? One so frail as I could not 
profit you with his bodily toil. - 

Zoph. Frail, say you ? Would I were fashioned thus ! 
Oh, to command that keen, delicate singer's frame, those 
senses perfected for spheres beyond mortal vision, that being 
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all alive to follow the lightest beckoning from worlds unseen ! 
Magic and mystery rule over the craft we practise in yonder, 
friend. What riches would I not give for an hour's service of 
your subtlety and wisdom ? 

Thy. Do you, indeed, rate my poor help so high ? 
Zoph. So high that I would make you richer than many 
kings, if so you desired, when once the magic task was done. 

Fau. [softly]. Let us return, love; home calls to us 
through the gathering dark. 

Thy. Ah, good master, what has a poor singer to do with 
kingly gold ? 

Zaph. True, true; 'twere like setting a faery child to rule 
over some vast mortal land. Gold is a mighty power : a 
very chariot of flame that no weak hand may guide. 

Thy. Yet, methinks a singer who dared mount that 
chariot and drive, would fare forth like the gracious sun 
himself, shedding radiance and blessing upon all. 

Zoph. Well, I say not. But I must leave you, singer : I 
return to my dark and splendid toils. 

\He moves toward the cave. 

Fau. Come, love, let us come; there is something 
dreadful in the heavy twilight here. 

Thy. Fare you well, master ; but I would fain return on 
the morrow to speak with you. It might be I should agree 
to serve you for a while. 

Zoph. No, no ; go you hence ! you will return to your 
sheepfolds, dream your dreams, and I shall see you no 
more. 

Thy. V faith I'll come, truly. 

Fau. [To herself.] Oh, never ! 

Zoph. Ay ; will you ? When days and weeks are gone 
perchance, and I am far away. I have a great labour in 
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hand to-night : how swiftly would it leap to success with one 
hour's aid of your keener senses and subtle power ! 

Thy. So short my toil, then ! 

Zoph. A small labour — a great reward. You should 
return by starlight when all was done, richer in gold and 
power than you are now in dreams. But fare you well, 
Singer. Perchance you do wisely in fearing to be great. 

Thy. Nay, tarry a moment, magician ! I would fain 
follow you this very instant. 

Fau. O Thyrsis, do not agree with him ! There is an 
evil shadow upon us, a formless thing of terror ! I fear ! I 
fear ! 

Thy. Nothing shall harm you, Fausta. Do you not trust 
me? 

Fau. But 'tis for you I fear— only this terror clouds my 
thought ! Oh, if you love me, come away 1 

Thy. Weep not, child ! I cannot see you weep ; have 
your will ! My beloved is weary, good magician ; we must 
return. 

Zoph. So, so. Well, I see 'tis true what men say : a 

singer grows wild and feeble with much dreaming ; in the 

end 'tis more like a wood-sprite or a changeling than a man. 

[He goes within the archway of his cave. 

Thy. Stop I Lead the way, magician ; I am come to 
serve you. [Fausta looks at him imploring, and speechless. 

Thy. Had you liefest wait here without, Fausta? Or 
will you follow me ? 

Fau. I come with you. 

Thy. So be it. 

Zoph. Why, you are a true man, Thyrsis ! strong to rule, 
swift to decide : there's the mettle of a king in you. So 
you will serve me and earn a kingly reward ? 
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Thy. I will serve you. 
Zoph. And what of the maid ? 
Foil I am vowed to Thyrsis. I do as he wills. 
Zoph. Let her come. There is perchance a light task 
that care and gentle hands may perform. Wilt serve me, 
maiden ? 

Fau. I will follow Thyrsis down into darkness and death, 
if need be. 

[Paniscus suddenly breaks out of the covert and 
flies to Fausta. 
Pan. O Dove-maid, Fausta, stay, stay ! Let the 
shepherd go : do not you enter ! It is all fire and bitter 
crying there within. 

Fau. I must follow my true-love. 
Pan. But there is pain — sharp pain ! I have heard long 
moaning. 

Zoph. Why, Singer, do you heed a child's tale? 
Thy. [Stopping in the doorway^ T faith, there are strange 
sounds in your cave. 

Pan. [Clinging to Fausta.] Listen, Dove-maid, now you 
can hear — oh, let us flee away ! 

[Zopheides moves to strike Paniscus, who leaps 
out of reach. 
Zoph. Hence, idle faun ! Lovers, you came of your own 
desire ; you have passed your words to serve me, and you 
are mine. Go and toil within! 

[Thyrsis and Fausta pass into the cave, followed 
by Zopheides. An inner door is shut with 
dull and dreadful sound. Paniscus stands 
gazing for a moment^ then turns and flees away 
to the forest. 
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SCENE IV 

Woodland^ river, and hillside in all the heavy leafage of late 
sumtner y seen under a clear twilight sky, where the moon 
has not yet risen. Many weeks have passed since Thyrsis 
and Fausta entered the magician's cave. Hidden and 
far away the Dryads are heard singing — 

Winds of night stream over the wood : the tree-tops sway 

and fill 
With a murmur of many waters ; yet all beneath is still, 
Where gathering shade, o'er bush and glade, falls formless, 

dark, and chill. 

Lonely stars look down thro* the leaves from their quiet 

fields on high, 
From the glimmering plains of heaven, where flowers of 

sunset lie 
Drowned in the wide and flowing tide of darkness up the 

sky. 

Night and Silence hand-in-hand the banner of Day have 
furled; 

They have opened the Sleepy Gates, with stars and dew em- 
pearled ; 

The Rivers of Dream, in rainbow gleam, drift over the 
drowsy world. 

[Clorin appears from the forest haggard atid dis- 
tracted, with torn dress and loosened hair. 
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Clo. Alas ! alas ! and woe's me ! Oh that I could wail 
as the curlew cries, and shed tears like autumn rain ! O 
Thyrsis, my brother, O little Fausta, where are you ? where 
are you ? Tis three months and more since you vanished : 
how can you be living still ? Long, long we sought you up 
and down the forest, by the river-side, among the hills, 
even to the mountain-crags and the rare snows, but found no 
sign. They are all wearied and hopeless now, the kindly 
villagers ; I alone wander by wood and stream, seeking you 
still. And there is no creature to help me ! Dryads and 
fauns and gliding river-nymphs, all were scared away by the 
shouts and trampling of our men, breaking upon their most 
sacred haunts; now they are seen no more. 

I've wandered by rocks and mountain-slope, where tiny 
waters drip between great black stones, and there I am 
afraid: methinks some mocking sprite hides there. But 
again, and ever again, I stray back toward the cave where 
dwelt the maker of shining stones. 'Tis no way into the 
mountain, truly ; scarce within the black arch of the cave- 
mouth, you meet a wall of impassable stone; yet there are 
strange sounds to hear — clanging metals, a formless moan- 
ing, and the cry of imprisoned powers, . . . Oh, if there 
were any to help me ! the frail children of wood and water — 
the merry little faun — even they ! O child of Pan ! child 
of Pan ! long I've called upon you ! will you never come 
again? 

[A few sleepy flute-notes like a waking bird: then a 

rustling from under a thicket at the edge of the 

forest. Paniscus stretches out one arm* and 

lifts his drowsy head from a heap of dry leaves. 

Clorin runs to him with a cry of delight 
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Clo. Oh, little faun, dear little faun ! help me of my 
sorrow ! 

Pan. [drowsily], Clorin ! 'tis not Clorin, sure ! 

Clo. Wake, dearest faun, wake ! 

[Paniscus raises himself on one elbow, staring at 
her. 

Pan. Maid, Clorin, is it indeed you ? Why, you are 
faded, withered as a spent flower ! Do mortals wane so 
soon? 

Clo. What matter I ? But Thyrsis, my brother Thyrsis, 
is lost since many, many days, and Fausta as well. All our 
village sought them by hill and dale. 

Pan. {fully awake]. Do I not know ? Why, there was 
no stillness in the woodland for a whole moon, I trow, thro* 
the cries and trampling feet of your loutish villagers ! But 
I had my sport thereof ! I lured them with feigned voices 
and marsh-lights ! Oh, how I led them hither and thither 
many a merry night and day ! 

Clo. But Thyrsis ! do you know aught of Thyrsis ? 

[Paniscus, laughing, skips out of his nest and 
perches on a mossy stone. 

Pan. Oh ! ho ! ho ! Well I know where he and the 
Dove-maid are hidden, and Dorastus too ! 

Clo. Oh, tell! 

Pan. [slowly]. Dorastus — is — in — yonder— cave. 

[He takes out his pipe. 

Clo. But is Thyrsis there ? 

[Paniscus begins to pipe. 

Clo. [Seizing him by the shoulder] Tell me of Thyrsis ! 

Pan. [crossly]. Let be! Must you hear of Thyrsis? 
Why, then, Thyrsis was prisoned by Zopheides long ago, 
and the Dove-maid too. 
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Clo. Prisoned by the magician ? Ah, Gods ! In yonder 
cave? 

Pan. Yea, even now they weep and toiL But I warned 
the Dove-maid ; I told her. " It is all fire and bitter crying 
there within," said I. No use : she set her face to the dark 
and followed Thyrsis. 

Clo. Oh, did not my heart tell me they were in the cave ! 
But we'll free them soon, soon ! Lads and men and maidens 
too, we'll find a way into the hillside ; we'll batter down the 
cruel mountain door. 

Pan. [Beginning to play again.] You dare not, you dare 
not; and if you did, what avail? The magician holds 
them fast, for 'twas of their own free will thety went to 
serve him. 

Clo. It cannot be ! 

Pan. [Making words with his pipe.] Tis so, 'tis so, 'tis 
so! Why, I saw them agreeing with him, and ail your 
village, all the woodland — the very Host of Air could not 
help them now. 

Clo. [Weeping.] O Thyrsis! Thyrsis! 

Pan. You will as soon call ripe cherries from the winter- 
smitten tree. Let them go ; 'twas their will. See, the moon 
is aloft ! [Leaping from his stoned] O playmate, come with 
me ! Such midnight sport we'll have ! First, we'll go bathe 
in cold, cold water: then rush down the glades, wake the 
sleeping deer, startle the birds, fright the busy badger from 
his sly feast, and make the owl drop his prey. 

[He draws her by the hand. 

Clo. Ah, no ! no ! let me go ! 

[Weeping Utterly^ 

Pan. Weep no more: you'll be pink and ugly as an 
over-blown-may blossom. [Capering and singing. 
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Well-come, ill-come, let them fare ; 
See the dancing grasses quiver ! 
Whispering night-winds, free and fair, 
Mock the darkened toilers there ; 
Mock them too, and fling your care 
Lightly to the river ! 

[He pipes very wildly and sweetly. 

Clo. O heartless, cruel elf ! Begone ! I'll never look 
on you again ! 

[She runs to the cave and clamours at the wall 
within. 
Thyrsis, brother Thyrsis, where are you? Can you not 
hear ? O magician, set him free ! Oh ! oh ! 

[She sinks down upon the threshold. 
Pan. [Drawing near, in consternation^ Clorin, listen! 
Why, your hands are bleeding ! 

Clo. Begone, hateful, wicked elf ! Heartless one ! 

[She lies across the threshold. Paniscus watches 
her for a moment, then suddenly gasping. 
Pan. I — I am not hateful ! I have a heart — and — it is 
breaking, I think ! 

[He throws himself down, sowing. Clorin rises, 
runs to him, and takes him in her arms. 
Clo. Oh, poor child ! poor child ! 
Pan. [Raising himself in her lap.] I am — I know not 
what ! Mine eyes are bleeding ! I feel your grief as if 'twere 
mine own ! I'm dying, surely. 

Clo. [Comforting him.] Nay, nay ! you're but weeping, 
little one, and you are sorry ; I think you were never sorry 
before. 
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Pan. Kind Clorin ! Oh, let me heal your hands ! 

Clo. They matter not. Ah, child of Pan, if you could 
only help my brother ! 

Pan. [Leaping up.] I will, I will ! Listen ! There's one 
alone can set your Thyrsis and the Dove-maid free ; that's 
Eurhoe ! 

Clo. The river-nymph ? 

Pan. Even she. But we must seek her afar in the hills, 
for she vowed'never to look upon this dell again, and 'twas 
all your Thyrsis' doing. 

Clo. O kindest, sweetest elf ! Haste we to find her ! 

Pan. Towards the hills, then ! I'll show you, and you 
shall hear how it all befell — how Eurhoe sailed away 
lamenting, and how Thyrsis and the Dove-maid were 
beguiled. Hither — give me your hand: 'twill be a long 
tale. See, the moon shall guide us. 

[Clorin and Paniscus go swiftly away up-stream, 
among the rocks and beyond the cave. Pre- 
sently, into the moonlit quiet, comes the Chorus 
of Lamentation from the cave. 
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Alas, our misery ! 
Blackness and fiery toil, 
With spectres, busy in the burning gloom. 
Oh, heavy on our souls the hollow dark eterne ! 
The savage lightnings of the sudden flame 
Smite on our eyes, that yearn — ah ! vainly yearn 
For dewy day, mid foul and parching smoke-clouds rolled 
From furnaces, that feed the creeping glow 
Of massy molten gold ! 

Since we came hither, is it hours or years ? 
The moments, links of one slow, leaden chain 
Titanic, bind us fast. Our tears, 
Our heavy tears, transformed to diamonds all, 
Sharp, glittering points of crystal torment fall. 
Each blood-drop from the striving heart 
Untried, yet pleading with relentless toil and fears, 
A strange and scarlet gem appears. 

We have forgotten how the blessed earth 
Smiles many-coloured up to sun and rain. 
Are not these ores, in wildered azure strown, 
like the blue distances of hill and plain? 
Fierce drops of gold, scattered in tunnelled shades, 
Mind us of yellow bird's-foot o'er the grassy glades. 

These sullen embers spread 
(A mighty couch of waning flames and dead), 
Put us in memory of poppies, blowing 
By thousands, on an ancient battle-field ; 
Red from the hearts of buried heroes glowing ; 
Where oft the labouring plough upturned 
Great bones, with broken armour, sword and shield. 
What care they? still beneath the flying hours, 
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Or scattered on the breezy, bright hillside : 

Caressed by sun and rain, washed white with showers ; 

Ah, God ! ah, God ! that we were buried there beside ! 

This is our sharpest torture ; we are doomed to see 
Our loved ones toil in anguish even as we ; 
And count their suffering by the pangs we know, 

And mark them as they go 
To the same mountainous labour stooping, driven 
Like us with whips of flame, through endless dark : 
Mad with the selfsame roar of brazen wheels : 
Caught in like torments of those Fiery Seven 
That hard-enforcfed Earth reveals, 
When the dread Master conjureth ; 
With us to black, unending futures bound : 
Drawing with us the same enchanted breath; 
For neither misery, wounds, nor lamentation sore, 
Brings us aught nearer to the merciful door 

Of toil-releasing Death. 

We have well-nigh forgotten all 
Those things of Earth which bear a heavenly gleam : 
Tenderness, love, friends, home, and gracious life ; 
Are they not wild words spoken in a dream ? 
Soon shall we have forgotten human thought ; 
Soon shall we have forgotten speech and will, 
And labour voiceless, moved at whiles to sigh ; 
Soul-dead heart-broken, slaves of the black and turning 

hours. 
Ah, God ! ah, God 1 we have forgotten how to die ! 

[As the Chorus of Lamentation dies away, Hylinome 
comes slowly out of the wood. 
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HyL Now the moon is high, and wondrous shadows 
are abroad. There is a strange murmur in the trees; it 
may be that our Lady of the Woodlands passes by. Fain 
would I behold her, yet I fear, for lovely and dreadful is 
she! 

Deep-eyed as silence, white as the winter moon, 
Great, still, and wonderful as Death, she moves 
A star-crowned presence thro* the shadowland 
Of midnight trees, till in a snowy vapour 
She soars and swims afar in lucent air. 
— Ah me, if pure Eurhoe stood beside, 
I would lift mine eyes unto the Maid of Heaven, 
Tearless ; renew my being in the strength 
Of her wide, argent gaze ! 

But lo ! who comes ? 

[Eurhoe appears gliding down-stream from rock to 
rock, by the little moon-washed cascades. 

HyL [Hastening to her.] My River-Queen, what bliss ! 

Eur. [Coming to the rushy bank.] O dearest nymph, 
'Tis joy to meet your gentle eyes again ! 

HyL Sweet Lady of Streams, how have I longed for you ! 
But never looked to see you here. 

Eur. I break my vow ! 

I scorn and fling away the coward oath 
To shun this narrow field of my large grief ! 

HyL O glorious river-nymph ! Yet dost not dread 
The keen remembrance ? 

Eur. Child, I am seeking Pain. 

And here in this naunt of grievous memories 
I find the bitter herb-of-grace, sharp Pain, 
Whose salutary touch all mortals know. 
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Hyl Alas ! alas ! let us go hence ! 

[Eurhoe leads her gently to the higher ground of the 
hillside, 

Eur. Nay, Dryad, come up hither. Look with me 
Beyond the breathing wood and silver stream 
To the eternal skies. 

Wounded, I sought the cold and quiet hills, 
The breast of Earth, bared to the peaceful stars. 
For I, who not till then knew the despair 
Of mortal heart, loathing some evil presence 
Impalpable, which creeps and clouds and stains 
All the bright fount of being — I must strive 
With poisoned love, sharp rage, and jealous grief; 
Strive to the death, and rid me of the stain. 
Ah ! long beside mine ice-cold fount I lay 
Weak as a drop of dew ; but free. 

Hyl. Alas the piteous hour ! 

Eur. Nay, listen still. 

— Lo, suddenly, like a bright and whelming flood, 
Like rivers of life, waters of springing rapture, 
Brake over me the multitudinous song 
And winged tumult of the Host of Air ! 
Caught up to these, with unimagined flight 
I soared amidst those singing shapes divine, 
Irradiate, though veiled to*me, till Earth 
Fell back, and, clear against the azure vault, 
The speeding Gods grew visible. 
Who shall reveal the all-delighting glory 
Of One, the boundless Lord of Sun and Song ? 
Never sprang words yet white enough to praise 
The Crescent Queen, of moonlit maiden bosom 
Austere, purest of things divine. What voice 
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Could rightly hymn the warrior grace serene 

Of star-eyed Wisdom ? from whose patient brow 

Truth beams in deathless fire ! or fitly sing 

The cruel and fleeting Queen of Love, more fair 

Than all the changeful seas ! But vast, afar, 

The World-Compeller, Him whose moveless gaze 

Is set beyond, who heeds not life nor death, 

Trembling I dared behold. 

Then, in th' exultant song of choiring Gods 

All-knowing, rang, with vast, omnipotent joy 

Repeated o'er and o'er, one mystic word, 

The Key of all this secret universe, 

The Gate of immortality, the Sign, 

The purpose and the never-fathomed Will of God ! 

Oh, misery ! no such frail thing as I 

Could seize that mighty meaning ! Anguished, wild, 

I strained, I strove to grasp— then broken, fell. 

Yet as Earth rushed to meet me, lo, what vision 

Swept o'er my gaze ? A lone and suffering God, 

Earth-born, and human-sad, to us unknown. 

The Fire-bringer, the Friend of mortals ; bound 

To their unyielding destiny : who guides 

With pitiful hand their anxious, upward course ; 

Hurt with their every pang, grieved with their woe, 

Still striving in their hard-won, narrow love ; 

A sad and labouring Power, whose very life 

Is death and pain ! 

I cast myself in pity and longing down 

Before the Suffering God, to learn of Him 

Earth's way, through death and pain. 

HyL Ah, no ! not Pain ! 

To us Death is a gentle power, who comes 
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To free from age or wounds, the elder brother 
Of healing Sleep ; but Pain 

Eur. [ With an unveiling gesture. 

Reveals the vision of the Suffering God. 

Hyl. What have we nymphs to do with Him ? I fear ! 
Ah ! sad and piteous sight ! [She cavers her face. 

Eur. Child, have I frighted thee ? Look up, sweetheart ! 

Hyl. O Queen, you are so far from me ! 

Eur. [Raising her hand to the sky.] May grief 

And torment ne'er come nigh thee ! or any fear, 
More than the quiet breath of mystery 
And awe, shed from thy white, ennobling presence, 
High Lady of the Woods ! 

But see ! the little faun ! 
[Paniscus comes leaping down the hillside in great 
haste, followed by Clorin. 

Pan. O crystal Nymph, we sought you in vain till your 
wavelets bade us come hither ! There is mischief abroad, 
venomous mischief of many days' growth. None but you 
can smite the evil thing ! Call your streams, whelm the 
wicked cave and the maker of fires ! Oh, haste ! 

Eur. What mean you ? Who is ill-entreated ? 

Pan. Haste, haste, I tell you ! Call them forth ! 
Darkness and white raging water, waves and fire ! Oh, 
what a sight 'twill be ! 

Eur. What is befallen? You, shepherdess, speak for 
him! 

Clo. O wondrous Nymph, be merciful! Thyrsis, my 
brother Thyrsis and his beloved are prisoned with grief 
and torment in the cave. 

Pan. Ay, and Dorastus too. 

Clo. Months they've languished there, and we knew not. 
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They were beguiled by the magician's art, and none but you 
can help us. 

Pan. Tis so indeed ! Now, Nymph, show forth your 
might ! 

Eur. Thyrsis imprisoned ! 

Clo. Alas ! 'tis true. O River-Queen, set them free ! 

Eur. Hath Zopheides indeed such evil power ? Would 
I had not lingered on the mountain ! Yet be comforted, 
maiden ; this will I set right, and speedily ! Go, Hylinome ; 
seek your quiet woods, and fear not ! 

[Hylinome glides back into the forest. 

Eur. [Striking the mountain wall] Zopheides ! 
Zopheides ! swart master of ill ! come forth on the instant, 
or you shall drown 'mid rushing waters in the dark ! 

[Paniscus and Clorin cling to each other. 
Zopheides appears stepping down from his 
cave. 

Zoph. Nymph Eurhoe, is it you indeed ? Can you not 
rest without news of your false lover ? Fear not ; I have 
him safe. 

Eur. By the holy name of the Forest Queen, I bid you 
set Thyrsis and Fausta free ! 

Zoph. And if I refuse ? 

Eur. Your mountain shall be rent asunder with flood 
and fire, and yourself dashed against sharp rocks, reddening 
all the waters wan. 

Zoph. A good persuasion ! But you are changed, Eurhoe. 
Where is your unclouded spirit, pure as the Maid of Heaven 
herself, in love of justice and perfect law? 

Eur. What ! shall I not mete you justice ? 

Zoph. Nowise ! Have I broken the Forest Law ! Of 
free-will came these mortals to serve me : shall I hinder 
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them? If they love to handle gold better than to feel 
sunshine, what is that to me ? Did I not agree to reward 
them with gold and jewels when all is done ? And truly, 
when they have laboured long, and draw their very last 
breath, I will set wide my gates and load them with jewels 
and gold. So they will die possessing great riches, and I 
will array their white bones royally in a casket of gold. 

Eur. Alas ! alas ! came they of their own free will ? 

Zoph. I tell you true. 

Pan. 'Twas so, Nymph ; 'twas so. What though I called 
Zopheides forth? 'Twas Thyrsis' will to serve him, and 
Fausta agreed to follow her love within. While Dorastus — 
he came creeping after the gold like a fox that sees fat 
pheasants on a bough. 

Eur. Ay ; but you lured them, Zopheides : you misled 
the foolish singer and his maid. 

Zoph. I told them but truth, and they agreed with me 
openly. Are not forest and mountain free? If a snake 
devour the heedless fledgling, who may forbid? If the 
mountain wolf track the deer, who shall hinder? The 
young bird hath wings; the deer hath speed. Shall not 
spirit and mortal and every creature have their unfettered 
will, for wisdom or folly, for life or destruction ? Is not 
this the Forest Law ? 

Eur. Ay ; such is justice, such is the Forest Law. 

Zoph. What is your will, then ? 

Clo. O lady, bid him only set Thyrsis free, and I'll go 
labour in my brother's stead ! See ; I'm most deft and 
strong ; I have done many a better day's work than Thyrsis 
in barn or field. 

Pan. [Clinging to her.] Oh, no, no, playmate ! O River- 
Queen, forbid her ! She must not go toil among the fires ! 
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Clo. Magician, take me in my brother's stead. 

Pan. Oh, I'll never sing or dance again, I'll weep till 
I die if you go labour in the cave. 

Zoph. [ WaUAingEuRHOE.] Bravely offered, shepherdess ; 
but I can only take a maid for a maid. Toil in Fausta's 
stead, if you will. 

Eur. Crafty and horrible lord of deadly spells ! 
Deformed power, whose sick, maleficent bulk 
Monstrous, yet coils about the troubled roots 
And sinews of the mighty underworld ! 
This very hour thyself shall give release 
Unto each languished, labouring prisoner, bond 
Within the mountain, spirit, mortal, fay, 
Sad stream, or woeful faun ! each shall leap forth 
From fiery dark to mild and moonlit airs, 
And find this earth a new and silver heaven 
Of crystal water, stars, and dew. 

Zoph. How shall this be ? 

Eur. I give myself a willing sacrifice 
In ransom for your slaves. 

Zoph. Are you prepared 

To lead your shining river within my black 
And fearful house of earth ? 

Eur. Take me, Zopheides ; 

With all this flood, which hath no current or being 
But from my spirit, vesture and body of me, 
The river-soul : accept me in your prisoners' stead. 

Zoph. Why, this is well ! 

Eur. Do you agree ? Oh, call them to the light ! 
The last frail mountain-spirit, hastening up 
From farthest deeps to join those mortals, freed, 
New-hallowed with the breath of liberty, 
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Shall be the last fine rivet of the chain 
That binds me wholly yours. 

Pan, You ? Never ! Why, River-Queen, what is sprite 
or mortal to you ? 

Zoph. Bethink you, Nymph ! 

Mortals are born in pain, they die in pain ; 
And like a winter season is their day, 
Where fleeting azure glimpses make more sharp 
The cruel hours, the icy blasts of Pain, 
Dread wind, still blowing through their destiny ! 
What were a thousand years of mountainous toil 
To such as these ? 

Eur. Reason a thousandfold 

To thrill these aching lives with rapture, raise them 
To momentary gods of freedom, air, and joy. 

Zoph. So : have your will, Eurhoe. 

Eur. Farewell, fresh meads and flower-hidden rills ! 
Farewell the grace of earth : sun, moon, and cloud, 
Twilight and storm, and roaring forest bowed 
To the wet wind ! Farewell, ye kingly hills ! 

Music, farewell ! no more the falling strain 
Of golden melodies, beguiled from Heaven 
To drift like blossom on the breath of even, 

Shall hold in trancfed silence wood and plain ! 

No more, sweet dryad, from your ferny dell 
I call you, to the whispering margent green ! 
Farewell, your gliding whiteness, woodland Queen ! 

And heaven-rejoicing Host of Air, farewell ! 
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[Zopheides sttikes the mountain wall. 
Zoph. You elemental vapours, wake ! Drive forth 
By hollow, resonant, subterranean blast 
Expulsive, all my far-dispersed slaves ! 
Command them up to freedom : then, make way, 
Make swift and fitting way for a fair guest ! 
Who, gleaming on our rugged dusk, shall move 
With smooth and mighty grace our brazen wheels 
Uncouth, and wild Titanic engines ! Hear, 
O simple, woodland world, the Voice of Power ! 
Lord of this flood, master of the subtle thought 
That guides it, I will pierce a wondrous path 
Down through the solid night terrene, and loose 
Earth's fount of central fire, in upward surge 
Toward the pale day ! This glowing minister, 
Controlled to use of mine, shall pour me forth 
Rivers of gold ; then, tempered to the service 
Of nature, ripen rich with tropic heat 
These hills, in tireless many-flowered bloom 
Of Oriental verdure ; gorgeous field 
For towered golden walls, and cupolas 
Of blinking gold, vast pillared courts of gold, 
Gold-pavemented, a sun-like temple reared 
To me, a world-illustrious fane of Power ! 
Whence farthest Ind, remotest hidden bounds 
Of uttermost sea, shall heed my lightest word ; 
Even perchance, the unimagined lords 
Of neighbouring stars shall, dreadful suppliants, come, 
Lured by the lustre of this surpassing splendour, 
This temple, blazoning abroad my power, 
My glory, to the dazzled spheres ! At dawn 
My palace walls shall glow in clearer fire 
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Than the sun's self; and on the noon-day, fire; 
And fire upon the sullen breast of night ! 
But ah ! what ecstasies of magic art 
Abide within ! Eternities of jewels, 
Arrayed with infinite skill in regal hues, 
Harmonious, stone on stone : ascending shades 
Like a keen, ringing flight of song, clear, clear, 
To piercing diamond ! or richly strown 
Contrasted and replying splendours, mingled 
Subtly, as many-voiced melody, 
Till the amazed senses swoon from all 
This marvellous, intolerable joy ! 

[Tumult within the mountain. 
Is the task done ? Ye elements, fling wide 
The sounding gates of Earth ! 

[With a confused and terrible noise, the cavern 
opens above and below into a huge fissure, 
wherein greater part of Eurhoe's river is 
engulfed. 
Pan. Oh, the river ! the beautiful lost river ! 
Clo. Woe's me ! the pleasant water-meads ! O Nymph, 
where shall our cattle drink ? Shall our mill-wheels turn no 
more? 

Eur. Fear not. My River, winding among the pillars 
of the mountain, shall find her wonted course below. 

But shorn of all her crystal-clear delight, 
A dull and loaded traveller through the fields ; 
Fit comrade of the cities now ! Ah, God ! 
Ah, Suffering God, look on me, piteous Nymph ! 
Help me with mortal patience still to bear 
A mortal's lot : the foiled, circuitous fate, 
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The visions marred, the spent and ravaged powers, 
And unknown dark toward. 

Eurhoe glides with her river into the great 
opening of the cave. Another fissure opens at 
a little distance, narrow, irregular, and almost 
concealed with bushes. Zopheides, parting 
the boughs, disappears within. Paniscus and 
Clorin do not note him ; they are still gazing 
at Eurhoe. 

Pan. Is she gone ? Is the river-nymph gone indeed ? 
Shall we never see her more ? Oh, what ails the forest ? 
Hear you not those wild windless sighs, and the moaning 
in the rushes ? Why, autumn has touched the leaves ; they 
are falling into the river fast, fast ! The dryads wake and 
wonder ; how they will be lamenting ere day ! Oh, I cannot 
bear it now : everything is so changed and sad ! Come, 
playmate, let us flee away, far away ! 

Clo. But the prisoners, where are they? When will 
they come ? 

[Gazing round her, she sees the new fissure, runs to 
it, and stands waitings holding the branches 
aside. 

Pan. [Pointing up the hillside^ The mountain spirits are 
free ! Look at them — like flying trails of mist before 
a storm-wind — pouring out of the rocks yonder, racing 
over the hill. 

[Thyrsis breaks out of the fissure into Clorin's 
arms, and drops beside her on the dewy grass. 

Thy. Sweet airs — water — moonlight — am I dreaming? 
or dead at last ? Sister, sister, is it you ? Am I free ? 
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Clo. [Clasping him to her.] O brother, all's well, all's 
well indeed ! [She holds him against her bosom. 

Thy. Let me feel the grass, and the dew. 
Clo. [Laying him upon the ground.] O Thyrsis, your 
wounds, your wasted limbs ! 

[Paniscus drawing near with caution, yet very 
curious. 
Pan. Why, Singer ! they paid you ill for your music ! 
Thy. [Starting up.] Fausta ! where's Fausta ? She was 
with me even now ! 

Fau. [Stumbling through the bushes!] Thyrsis, are you 
free? [She breaks forth and falls beside him.] O Clorin, 
tend him ! You know not how he suffered ! 

[She swoons. 
Clo. But you're free ! And we'll get you swiftly home. 
[She goes to dip her gown in the river, and sprinkles Fausta.] 
O hapless girl, is it you or your little wraith ? 

Pan. [Gazing at Fausta.] Is she dead? Why, the 
Dove-maid is sorely marred : she's like a wrinkled leaf 
now. 

[Thyrsis lifts himself to look at Fausta, and falls 
back with a cry. 
Thy. O Fausta, beloved, you are old ! and 'tis all my 
doing! 

Clo. [Still tending her.] Go to, brother ; she will be 
fresh and fair again when you are wed. 

Pan. [Angrily!] Run to the river, foolish shepherd, 
and look at yourself! Look, you are old, old; like a 
withered stump, like a rain-worn stone ! Is that all you 
gained of the dark ? 

[Thyrsis staggers to his feet and comes to Fausta's 
side. 
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Clo. O Thyrsis, go needfully. The world is strange to 
you yet ! She's stirring — ah ! she looks for you. 

[Thyrsis gathers Fausta into his arms. Dorastus 
is thrust violently out through the fissures, 
clamouring. 

Dor. Give me back my gold, master ! Give me back 
what I earned ! [Be drops at the foot of the bushes, 
haggard, torn, weeping, and very old.] All these hours of 
bitter toil, and nought to show for 't ! All these wounds, 
and nothing gained ! Oh me ! Oh me ! The treasures 
I've seen, and the riches I've handled, the wealth that might 
have been mine ! All, all in vain ! 

Clo. But you are free. 

Dor. Free ! and bereft of all my store ! Free! and 
what of my rich gold that I saw increase and multiply with 
these eyes ? 

Pan. Farewell, playmate ! I like not this mortal. I feel 
as if I had thrust my hands into slimy clay when he 
is nigh. 

[Paniscus flits away through the forest, and his pipe 
is heard in the distance. 

Dor. [Rocking and moaning.] Woe's me! my heavy 
years, and my gold! All forsaken, all lost, when that 
whirlwind drove us forth. 

Thy. What was the strange and blessed Power that 
set us free? We were doomed to toil for ever there 
within. 

Clo. I know who freed you, brother, but you may not 
hear yet. Guide you Fausta's going, and we will hasten 
home ! Come, Dorastus, will you not ? Ah ! what a 
welcome there will be 1 

Dor. I sicken to think of petty village gains ! [Rising 
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and going.] I'll betake me to the city anon ! Alas, my 
gold! 

\He disappears by the path along the stream. 
Thyrsis standing, while Fausta leans upon 
him, gazing after Dorastus. 

Thy. O fool, shake off the vile and lifeless dust 
That bums in thy soul ! With me tread down 
The lust of gold, the vain desires of Power ! 

[Turning to Fausta and Clorin. 

We are free ! Th' immeasurable sea of air 

Lies open to our gaze; soon the rich sun 

Shall clothe us in a web of rainbow gold. 

The silver flood is ours ; and kindly earth 

Waits but our hand to fill each lap with blessing. 

Our lives are set in woodland liberty ; 

Our thoughts may pasture on the whole wide world ; 

Our souls shall dare the unbounded fields of song ! 

Much have we lost : the long sweet summer hours, 
Peace, the unnoted joy of homely days, 
And youth's first rapture ; many a year for me 
Will pass on heavy with remorse, and all 
Made quiet with the memories of pain. 
But thou, O dear and true, O changeless Love, 
Enduring and forgiving, still dost guide 
My foolish steps ! I, wanderer come home, 
Shall look with different eye upon the fair 
And many-coloured shows of life : made wise 
To find new blessing in each happy breath ; 
New joys in life, new grace in gentle death. 

[Thyrsis, Fausta, and Clorin go slowly homeward 
down-stream, and all is still. 
G 
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SCENE V 

River-meadow, hillside, and woodland, at mid-day in very 
early spring. There is neither leaf nor bird, yet the under- 
woods are softly purple and red; catkins hang here and 
there j and a few celandines show their little glossy breasts. 
The stream, larger and deeper than before, no longer flows 
into the cave-mouth, as in the last scene ; the hillside and 
the stones and the little breaking waters are all changed, 
showing signs of a great and recent upheaval, and a 
land- slip has for ever closed the cave. On the meadow, 
near the river-bank, is a rough altar, with a graven block 
inscribed, " To the most hallowed nymph, Eurhoe" 
Dryads sing among the woodland, faintly and unseen — 

O nymphs, awake ! the world is fair : 

Mild breezes build the skies anew ; 
The melancholy fields of air 
Lie pale in silver sunlight, bare 

To sailing cloudlets, white and few. 

Dear River-Queen, art wandering still ? 

The Lords of Winter ride away * 
In heavy wrath from field and hill, 
To mountain towers of tempest, chill 

And black beneath their barren sway. 

O River-Queen, return, return ! 

A timid breath of gladness flies 
O'er marish moss, o'er reed and fern ; 
Dry sedges quiver, willows yearn 

For stir of wings and wild sweet cries. 
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O River-Queen, wilt come no more ? 

Alone, how can we greet the Spring? 
We turn from all her golden store 
To sunless hollows, vale, and shore 

Of waters dark, where no birds sing ; 
The safe, sad haunt of many a wounded thing ! 

[Presently the villagers appear, Elders, Lads, and 
Girls, with a Mother and Child, all bearing 
wreaths of ivy, rosemary, day, and laurel, 
branches of holm-oak and pine, with little 
nosegays of snowdrops, celandine, and young 
leaves of cuckoo-pint; while the tiny Child has 
a few primroses. 
1st Elder. Now, lads, gather dead boughs and dry wood 
for kindling. 

2nd Elder. But see that ye break no living branches, 
nor tread the springing green under-foot ; else do we despite 
to those we come to honour, and all our labour is in vain. 
[They fetch wood as bidden, while the Girls dispose 
dry twigs for the fire upon the altar, and gather 
wet moss to bind their nosegays. 
\st Lad. [Looking round.] How little 'tis changed 
since the days of our search last year ! Grass springs 
already in the track of the landslip. 

2nd Lad. But the cave-mouth is closed. 
The Mother. Was it yonder, that cave-mouth where the 
river flowed in ? Keep close to me, little Nychea. 

1st Girl. Just there. The waves leapt and turned 
aside, so Clorin told us, [pouring into the cave, and the 
river-nymph glided into the darkness for Thyrsis* sake. 

The Mother. And so the magician set his captives 
free? 
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ist Elder. Ay, and our river shrank to half its size, 
though now it runs full and fair. 

2nd Elder. What terrible uproar and tumult has there 
not been within the hills ! 

ist Lad. The mountains rang with hidden sound, and 
there were fires all along the rocky crest. 

2nd Lad. Oh yea ! and the earth quivered and made us 
all to fear. 

ist Elder. Those were dreadful days, and none ventured 
near forest or dell. But since the great landslip came, all 
is at peace, and happy hours return. 

ist Girl. Twas no landslip that snowy night, but a 
thunderbolt from the hand of some God. 

ist Elder. So you aver, Thestylis; but thunderbolts 
come not in the winter season. 

ist Girl. Did I not behold it with these eyes ? 

ist Elder. None other saw this thing. 

ist Girl. Thyrsis beheld it ! And so I care not, for, 
even at this very noon, he will sing you that mighty vision 
for all to hear. 

The Mother. I mind me how we rejoiced to see the 
river fill her channel once more ! And then with one accord 
we left our tasks, and came hither with Thyrsis to see what 
was befallen. 

ist Lad. And found only broken and scattered rocks, 
huge fallen stones. 

2nd Lad. But the cave-mouth was closed. 

ist Girl. [As her fire burns well.] How lovely is the 
great golden flame leaping skyward! 

2nd Girl. Lovely ? Why, it is like Clorin's hair when 
the wind takes it of a stormy day. 

$rd Girl. Clorin is fresh of hue once more. Oh ! but she 
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was pined with weeping and wandering last year ! She was 
haggard as Thyrsis and Fausta when they broke forth from 
the cave. 

2nd Lad. Or Dorastus ! 

1st Lad. Ah ! — what think you, neighbours ? Last se'n- 
night I journeyed along the wide Valley of Grasses, and 
through the gap; there I came upon men labouring with 
pick and spade to make entry into the mountain. 

2nd Lad. Did they get in ? 

1st Lad. No. I heard that everywhere they found a 
huge, impenetrable wall of stone. But who was with them, 
think you ? 

All. Who, then ? 

1st Lad. Dorastus ! Dorastus would fain work his way 
back into the mountain ! 

1st Elder. I heard tell of him lately upon the seaward 
way. Prudent Dorastus is well thought of in the city ; he 
has great skill in gold and shining stones. 

2nd Elder. It will not profit him long ; he is more aged 
than any. Such are the treasures men win of the dark 
house of earth — evil spirits, heavy years, and death. 

1st Elder. Neighbour, I believe men find no evil 
spirit in the mountain save those they bear in their own 
breast. 

2nd Elder. It may be; yet I stand upon the old 
order. 

$rd Lad. If evil spirits are of men's making, what of the 
kindly ones, the children of wood and water, and the Host 
of Air? 

1st Girl. Master, how comes it that the children of 
wood and water shun us no longer ? These last sunshiny 
days I have caught many a glimpse of dryads flitting from 
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brake to glade, and calling as the birds cry, " Sister, do you 
wake yet ? Do you sleep ? " 

Other Girls. Dreamers ! we hear them not. 

2nd Elder. Some faery touch has unsealed your ears and 
lifted up your gaze, so that you see through and not with 
your eyne. 

$rd Lad. That is a deep saying, master. 

The Mother. He speaks with hidden words. Look not 
upon the fire, Nychea, 'twill dazzle thee, mine own. 

ist Girl. That faery touch, methinks, came of Thyrsis' 
song. 

ist Lad. Thyrsis' song ? Oh, /care no more for Thyrsis' 
song ! 

2nd Lad and other Girls. Nor I, indeed ; nor I ! 

ist Lad. Why, once he stirred our blood with marvellous 
words 
Of gold and war ; we heard the clash of arms, 
Knew the fierce battle-rage : unheeding wounds, 
Fought on and held and won the day ! At night 
The torches flickered o'er the treasures piled, 
O'er blood-stained gold, carousing and dreadful joy 
Of heroes 'mid the slain. 

Then we beheld 
Bright, humming cities, palaces and towers, 
The dark, ship-bearing river ; argosies, 
Arrived from far, with chained and wondering slaves, 
Ivories, pearls and spices, silken bales, 
And wild adornments barbarous, to deck out 
The mirth of kings, in lamplit feasting-halls ; 
With masque and revelry and ladies' love, 
(Ladies most fair !), brave men, and bloody death, 
Which swiftly paid the stolen midnight hour. 
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But Thyrsis tells no more of these ; he sings 

Of stream and mountain, starry Night, and Dawn, 

The Host of Air, and strange and solemn Gods. 

$rd Lad. I know not — Thyrsis* music sometimes calls 
Out of my breast a little lonely soul 
Bond, silent there ; and bids the wild thing rise 
Among the stars, and hear their song. 

1st Girl. I too— even I — have felt my spirit escape 
On sudden wings of melody, and soar 
Up to Heaven's minstrelsy ; and now I find 
In falling waters, bird-song, murmuring trees, 
Night-winds, and meadow-silence, echoes, few, 
Lovely, and far, of the unattainfed chime. 

The Mother. And hath our Thyrsis caught that music 
clear ? 

2nd Elder. Such echoes fall, like rain-drops in a well, 
Upon his heart ; awhile he thinks to hold 
The visionary truth, and cries aloud 
In words of God-like joy, building a sphere of song. 
The spirit wanes — the Singer knows his heart 
Sad as a fountain dried : himself a man 
More weak than all his peers. 

The Mother. Is it not strange — 

You, master, who tread the faery path and view 
The unseen world, ne'er claimed our ready ear 
As prophet or as singer ? 

2nd Elder. Rhqdope ! 

Pray Heaven no child of yours shall know the cloud 
And smouldering fire of speechless wisdom ! fanned 
Never, by God or mortal, life or chance, 
Into the leaping flames of song ! 

yd Lad. Shall I be thus ? 
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ist Girl. And I ? [The Elder is silent. 

Be it so ; I'll not repine ; 
But softly tread the faery path and wait 
Upon the wayward vision, never seeming 
Different from other maids. 

2nd Girl and Rest. You dreamers, wake ! 

Leave off your fantasies ! here Thyrsis comes. 

[Thyrsis and Fausta appear •, coming by the path 
from the village^ up-stream. 

Villagers. Welcome, our Singer, welcome, gifted Thyrsis ! 
[The Girls and the Mother gather round Fausta, 
who caresses the little Child. 

Thy. [Gazing round.] How sweet is the air! Each 
breath tells of spring ! So changed, and yet so little sign 
of past ruin ! Surely some kindly influence has ruled here 
to bring forth grass and leaves before their time. 

2nd Elder. They hide and heal the scars of the wounded 
earth. 

Thy. Are we all assembled ? Then let us lay our offer- 
ings about Eurhoe's shrine. 

[The Elders place their branches in watery hollows 
among the altar-stones ; the Lads hang up their 
wreaths \ and the Girls lay their nosegays lightly 
around. 

Fau. Come, little Nychea, bring your flowers hither. 
Child. I must first say the words Clorin taught me. 
Where is Clorin? 

Fau. She tarries ; I'll say them with you. 
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Fausta and Child together. 

Nymph, whose memory we sing, 
I, a mortal blossom, bring 
Earliest blossoms of the Spring. 

For thy sweet sake 111 forbear 

With small, hot hands to grasp and tear 

Frailer blooms, or floVrets rare. 

Then, if I stray by stream or dell, 
Keep thou me safe from evil spell ; 
And guide me homeward. So farewell. 

[With a quaint curtsey ', the Child lays her prim- 
roses before the shrine. Clorin breaks out of 
theforest % with daffodils in her hands. 
1st Elder. You come late, Clorin. 
Clo. See, Thyrsis, see, neighbours, the rare gold I bring 
for mine offering ! Daffodils, nigh on a month before their 
time. 

Girls . Oh, fair ! Most rathe and sweet ! 
Fau. Did you beg them of tbe wood-gods, dear 
wanderer? 

Clo. Alas ! no. I found them in a secret dell. 

[She folds her flowers in wet moss with the rest. 
1st Girl. What is your offering, Fausta ? 
Fau. A thankful heart : no more. I bring hither my 
hopes that they may be blessed of the river-nymph. 
1st Girl. And yours, Thyrsis ? 
Thy. Only faithful remembrance. 
1st Elder. What, Thyrsis]! have you made no song in 
honour of the noble Eurhoe ? 
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Thy. My thoughts are not hallowed, nor my lips pure 
enough for so high a task. Rather let me, remembering 
the nymph's lovely deed, tell o'er, in simplest words, the 
coming of the Host of Air that set our Lady of the River free. 

Villagers. Tell on, then : this is all unknown. 

[They prepare themselves to hear. 

Thy. Great things and full of terror, vale and hill 
— These quiet vales — of ours, trembling endured, 
Upon the marvellous hour that gave release 
To us, but sent the River-Queen, self-doomed, 
To toils immitigable, in the hollow dark ! 
Who has forgot how all the mountain crest 
Glowed, night by night, with changing mineral fires, 
Sulphurous and volcanic, baleful, huge, 
As if the brazen clangour and bursting din 
That echoed through the hill-confines, had sprung 
Sublimed, and flaming fiercely visible 
Toward the skies ? At noon a horror filled 
The smitten, leafless, autumn woods ; pale vapours 
Crept noxious through the glades, where bird nor beast 
Would willingly stray ; and, by deserted fields, 
The shrunken river hurried on. 

Then dark 
Of winter, heavy with untimely heats, 
Brought strange oppression, languor, fevers, death. 
While, night by night, along the mountain crest, 
Leapt wildly-surging fires, till even at day 
We marked their glow ; and still the dreadful sounds 
Echoed from hill to hill, and made the earth 
Quiver beneath our tread. 

What marvel smote 
This suffering land, made whole our wounded lives 
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With sudden touch divine ? Upon that day 

Which old-wives call the turning of the year, 

I, straying near the sorrow-silenced wood, 

First heard a robin sing. Methought he told 

Of spring and hope ; he sang as if 'twere dawn. 

That eve there came a light and lovely snow, 

Which softly, steadily, increasingly fell 

And quenched the mountain fire in silver peace ; 

And silence laid the weary plains to sleep. 

Then, through the hushed and snowy dark, there moved 

A mighty Shadow towering to the skies, 

A form of noble sorrow, vast and grave : 

The Spirit of Moonless Night ; the veiled Queen 

Whose head is crowned with the hidden stars, 

Whose feet are set among the hidden deeps, 

Unknown, of Earth and Sea. 

Like heavy winds 
That stir among the midnight trees, her voice 
Filled all the dark with huge and mournful sound : 
" How long, O Rider of the Stars, how long f " 
Lo ! sudden on the snow-filled night there flashed 
A sword of lightning, bright as summer noon ; 
And thrice it struck the accursed hills, and thrice 
Followed a manifold, exulting cry 
— A cry of joyful Gods, who set their fellow free ! 

With whirlwind blast the snow-clouds scattered, and night 
Was full of radiance round the Maid of Heaven, 
The crescent-crowned, the argent Queen, unveiled. 
While o'er the hills, like vast and wingfed stars, 
Children of morning and immortal day, 
Uprose the Host of Air. But in their midst 
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What marvel from the cloven mount leapt forth ? 
A pale and perfect star ! yet clear to me, 
In white ethereal splendour, freed, new-born, 
Eurhoe, once the River-Queen ! 

With song, 
Ah ! with the song of choiring Gods ! they soared 
Exultant, singing how an earth-born sprite, 
Fair as a dream, but less than mortal, won 
Her way to spheres beyond our earthly hopes, 
By love and sacrifice, by ordeal dread 
Of toil unhoping, darkness, fire, and fear. 
Joyous they sang of Evil Power, entombed 
Flame-like, within the closfed hand of Earth. 
There, prisoned in some unimagined jewel, 
Fast in a charmed sphere of frozen light, 
A baleful treasure of earth, the stricken enchanter lies. 
But she, who gave her happy life to break 
The mountain spell, stooped from the skies, and breathed, 
By wordless touch upon my clearer mind, 
A dream of mystery divine. I saw 
The burning path of Pain, which whoso finds 
May follow to the stars ; the heaven-high flower 
Of joy, which springs on earth of bitter tears; 
Life lost for love, and in the losing found. 
Mysteries I had spent a hundred years 
In apprehending, yet the simplest lad 
Who dies to save another, knows them all. 

So runs the story of my vision, friends ; 
And I, unworthy of the grace that called 
Our lives from prison- deeps, will spend my days 
In humblest service of our quiet homes, 
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And love of one most loving, dear and true. 
Waiting alone, or with her hand in mine, 
To know that fellowship and holy sense 
Rarely and momently vouchsafed, the thrill 
Of some diviner Being very near. 
Oh, be it mine, by speech, or viewless wing 
Of thought that brushes thought, once to reveal 
Those changing splendours manifold, that sphere 
Of glory, scarcely hid, yet unperceived, 
Which still enfolds our creeping mortal lives ! 

[There is silence for a moment after Thvrsis has 
ended. 

1st Elder. A most strange vision, Thyrsis, but well-told. 

1 st Lad. Is there no more, Singer ? We had fain heard 
how the Host of Air fought with the mountain powers. 

2nd Lad. And how the cave-mouth was closed, and the 
river ran full and free again. 

2nd Girl. Oh, wonderful, that the magician should be 
prisoned in a vast glittering stone ! Oh, what a jewel to 
behold ! 

$rd Lad [softly]. Thyrsis, tell us more of those hidden 
splendours about our way. 

The Mother. Now all is heard and done, we must fare 
homeward, my little one and I. 

[The Child bids farewell to Fausta and Clorin. 

Child. Would you had heard me speak my words, 
Clorin ! Did I not say them well, Singer ? 

Thy. 'Twas sweetly taught and sweetly said, little one. 

1 st Elder. So our service is done ; but who will tend 
the shrine and renew the flowers ? 

Thy. That we will do, my Fausta and I. 

znd Elder. Well-chosen, for I trow ye have enough of 
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the Herb True-love between you, which blooms all the 
year round. 

[The Villagers, Thyrsis, and Fausta turn home- 
ward^ all except Clorin, who is by the river- 
side. 
Thy. Sister, bright sister, come you not? 
ist Girl. Wilt not frolic with us, Clorin ? 
Others. [Laughing.] Let her be, Thestylis, let her be ! 
She has woodland friends — kindred, mayhap— that we know 
not of; she is wild as any changeling. 

[The Villagers depart. 

Clo. True words ! I am a stranger among our village 

folk. My life is with the forest, I think. Of old it was 

bound up with Thyrsis, but now he needs me no more. I 

have few to serve ; I'll tarry here alone for a while. Dear 

are the woodlands, but shall a mortal fill his heart with the 

love of swaying branches and shining leaves ? At moments 

I hear the murmur of some forgotten sweet remembrance, 

and long for the touch of some dream-child's hand; then I 

stir, and I know that I am all alone. My arms are empty : 

methinks they ache for a soft, warm, little burden. Well, I 

shall never bear children. [Laughing sadly.] I had but one 

lover, and he is fled! The woodlands are waking, and 

strange, shy creatures rustle in the dry leaves. Ah, me ! 

shall I ever see the merry little faun again ? The mountain 

turmoil scared him far away — and then came winter. He 

will have forgotten his playmate, should he ever return ! 

[Calling softly and dreamily.] Child of Pan ! Child of Pan ! 

[There is a breaking of twigs in one direction^ and 

while Clorin looks thither % Paniscus dashes 

out upon her unseen, and clasps her in his little 

arms. 
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Clo. [Turning to him with delight^ Ah, child of Pan, 
dear little faun, do you remember me still ? 

Pan. Forget my bright-haired Clorin ! Why, all the 
merry autumn days, and by the hunter's moon, I killed no 
birds for your sake ! 

Clo. Thou sweetest elf ! 

Pan. But I have been so far away, so far! high up 
among the pines on the hillside, and there, deep in their 
tough and twisted roots, I made me a winter nest. Then 
came the turn of the year, and the slow, brown rivulets and 
shallow bog-waters laughed up to the clear sky ; and I took 
my pipe and journeyed hither, for there is more joy of 
spring in the leafy woods than by moorlands, or among 
the sober pines. [Pauses for breath^ And hidden here, I 
listened to Thyrsis' tale, and many a glad and wondering 
dryad with me. But / can tell marvellous stories too, as 
swiftly as he ! 

Clo. What ! are the dryads stirring already ? 

Pan. Why, yes. They wake when the first daffodils 
blow, but I came with the celandines. [Piping. 

Would you know how daffodils 

First came to be ? 
Bubbles they of sleepy laughter, 

Breaking lightly free 
From the lips of waking dryads, 

Stirring drowsily ; 
Loth to leave their wintry couches 
Ere a leaf is on the tree. 

And now I'll pipe you of celandines — or, stay — did you 
not kiss me, Clorin when we first met, and again by 
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moonlight without the cave? Come, merry maiden, do it 
again. 

[Clorin takes his hand, and looks into his face for 
a moment 

Pan. Lo ! now I have forgotten somewhat this winter- 
sleep; I know no more how 'twas done. [Clorin kisses 
him.] Right so ; 'twas thus. [Standing beside her, playing 
with her hair and neck?] I will sleep sweetly anon, pillowed 
on this warm whiteness, wrapped in all this ruddy hair ! 
Take me in your arms, Clorin, as you did when I 
wept. 

Clo. [Lifting him to her lap.] Ah, child of Pan, have you 
a heart yet, I wonder ? 

Pan, I know not, but — [Looking at her] — are kisses sweet 
to give as to receive ? 

Clo. Sweeter, they say. 

[Paniscus kisses her, first with some precaution, 
then with fervour. 

Clo. Do you love me, child of Pan ? 

Pan. Who can tell ? [Springing off her lap and dancing] 
Oh, joy ! Oh, sport and merriment ! I'll make a tune of 
kisses, and set all the dryads longing in vain, in vain, the 
bodiless, beamy things ! Then I'll mock them because 
they cannot kiss ; dance away, and leave them to a dewy 
lamenting. 

Clo. Not so, child of Pan; you shall not mock the 
dryads, nor leave them unhappy. 

Pan. Who shall hinder ? Since Eurhoe is gone into the 
starlight, I fear none by forest and stream, r faith, I'll 
mock at them, and soon ! 

Clo. Will you? Then I go, and love you no longer. 

[She rises. 
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Pan. Clorin ! but, Clorin, what service has any dryad 
done you ? What are these visions of the wood to you ? 

Clo. They are lovely and gentle. I will not have them 
pained. 

Pan. Let them take heed for themselves ! Being frail 
as wind-flowers, they must at times be trod under-foot. 
" Each for self " is the Forest Law. 

Clo. It is not mine. 

[Paniscus remains gazing at her. 

Clo. Sweet elf, merry wonderful elf, tell me that you 
will not mock at the dryads, nor hurt any living thing, and 
we will have such sport together in the woodlands ! 

Pan. What sport can there be if none is pursued, or 
mocked, or slain ? 

Clo. O child of Pan, I'll show you fairer sport than 
these ! We'll tend wounded creatures who else would die ; 
and feed weakly younglings disdained of their mothers, and 
see them grow strong and fair. We'll tend the forest too, 
watch over rare plants, bear away the dead wood, and cut 
down the strangling ivy that kills young trees. But chiefly 
we'll drive all snakes, and kites, and wolves, and beasts of 
prey into the rough mountains afar, until the whole forest 
cries blessing upon the child of Pan. 

Pan. We will, then ! we will ! But you must show me. 

Clo. 'Tis soon done, with a little love. 

Pan. Love ? You love me f Clorin, do you not ? 

Clo. Most truly, thou dearest woodland child. 

Pan. It might be, if you tarried here long enough, I 
should love you too. 

Clo. Ah ! can you not speed your loving, child of Pan ? 
For ere moonrise I must begone. 

[Hylinome slips out of the woodland and bends low 
before Clorin. 

H 
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Hyl. O gentlest maiden, stay with us for ever ! 

Pan. Hylinome ! timid Hylinome, where are your 
fears ? Why, Dryad, 'tis a mortal from the village yonder ! 
(Now she'll flee!) 

Hyl. We fear her not, we read her kindly heart, 
Her sweet and pitiful intent. Oh, stay ! 
Reign over us a happy, wild-wood queen ! 
Watch o'er the forest, guard our leafy homes 
From woodman's axe, from flying and creeping plague, 
Or swift decay untimely : shield us, frail 
Children of tree-born fantasy ! who fade 
Like fallen leaves, at any touch of scorn, 
Or grief, or ill. 

Clo. Thou loveliest woodland vision ! 

Can such as thou desire a mortal's care ? 

Hyl. O maiden, we are all astray ! 
Forsaken of our River-Queen, the wise 
And mystic nymph Eurhoe, she who stooped, 
For mortal sake, to black and horrible toils. 
Ah ! with what joy we heard your Singer tell 
How she uprose a Spirit, a star enthroned 
On high, among the Host of Air ! 

Pan. O Clorin, sweet Clorin, do as Hylinome prays 
you ! Come and live with us in the forest for ever and a 
day! 

Clo. — Surely I dream ! yet ne'er was dream of mine 
So fairy-like conceived ! 

Hyl. Art 'wildered, then ? 

Clorin, our mortal Queen ! I'll tell thee o'er, 
Prophetess-like, thy future wild-wood days. 
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We'll bring you to a little ivied bower, 

Beyond the pleasaunce of a lawny field, 
Which every season decks in changing flower ; 
A lodge of woven boughs, proof against wind or shower ; 
Hard by sweet waters, running cool in hottest hour. 

We'll give you fallen wood to make a flame ; 
Berries and nuts, the milky juice of herbs, 
Honey-dews, delicates that have no name 
With mortals, bread of flower-dust, wines of faery fame, 
And spells to make you more than human, yet the same. 

A maid uhwooed, you shall not miss the love 

Of budding lives : the hind shall bring her young, 
Shy birds their fledglings, all her brood the dove 
Shall proudly show, for you to hold, caress, approve j 
And wild things follow at your call in every grove. 

We'll weave you subtle dances of delight — 

We woodland girls, with all our sweetest song. 
Wild little fauns shall creep to you, contrite 
For mischief done ; and every wandering fay or sprite, 
Elfin or nix, shall serve our forest Queen aright. 

Mortal ! who know'st the holy brotherhood 

Of Nature, grave beyond our joyous ken ! 
That Presence shall be yours at will ; nor mood 

Nor chance disturb, nor touch of ruthless men. 
Till you, made free of time, lightened of breathing cares, 
Put off this earth and soar into immortal airs. 
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Pan. Shall I soar with her, nymph? — I too? I will 
venture much to follow her. If thou'lt prophesy, Hylinome, 
say that I grow immortal with her too ! 

Clo. Most kind, most lovely nymph, I have no words 
To praise your grace. How gladly will I lead 
A wild-wood life ! and serve the forest, or rule, 
Your simple leaf-crowned Queen, as you desire. 

Pan. Oh, you must rule over us, Clorin, and hold sway, 
for i* faith I'll answer to no bidding but yours. 

Hyl. Come then, gentle maid, and Wild- wood Queen ; 
we'll show you a fair abode. 

Clo. Alas ! must I not hie me to the village, and tell them 
mine intent? They'll hold me for distracted, and seek to 
hinder me, I fear ! 

Pan. Do not go ! Leave them to wonder ! 

Hyl. I will send a messenger to the village, merry 
Robin Red-breast, the friend of man. [To some robins on a 
bough^ Come hither, you twain : are you paired already ? 
Go you to the village yonder; sing at Thyrsis' window, and 
tell him that his sister Clorin is gone to dwell deep in the 
forest with the dryads for ever. 

Clo. And robin, kind robin, sing him your sweetest 
notes, and bid him live happy, long and long. 

[The robins give a trill of assent, and fly away. 

Pan. Come, Dryad, away, away ! 

Hyl. Nay, first a faery dance, and roundel song, 
Of wood-nymphs, playing in the sunbeams pale, 
Shall free our gentle Queen from mortal fears. 
Come, sisters, woodland sisters, come 1 

[The other dryads appear. 

Hyl. Dear nymphs, ye have heard our counsel; will 
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you have this mortal to reign over us, and shield the forest 
from ill ? 

Dryads. That will we, gladly. Welcome, Clorin, 
welcome, our Wild-wood Queen I 

[The dryads join hands with Hylinome to dance 
round Clorin. 

Hyl. Now, child of Pan, play us your sweetest tune of 
Spring! 

Pan. Will you have — 

" A breeze came out of the Golden World 
To bid the earth renew again " ? 

Hyl. No; it is too gusty an air. Play us a simple 
melody to dance in the Spring. 

Pan. [Looking at them, clapping and laughing.] Oh, most 
rare sight ! Clorin, you are like a lily, a great fire-crowned 
lily, set among mist and moonbeams ! But I'll begin — 

[Paniscus pipes % while the dryads dance and sing. 

Wake ! wake ! forest and underwood, 

Blossom and leaflet in dewy delight ! 
Open your wings to the dancing, entrancing 
Revel of sunbeams and breezes and merriment, 

Ripple of bird-song, and rustle of flight ! 

Come, come, daffodils, celandines ! 
Follow the call of the Prince of the year ! 

With splendour of green robes and golden, embolden 
Faery-fine wind-flower, and cloud-purple violet, 
Till, in a twinkle of leaves they are here ! 
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Sing, sing, brown-winged revellers ! 

Linnet and throstle in sweet-throated mirth ! 
Fit is your fluting to capture, enrapture 
Spirit or mortal with spring-time and melody, 

Filling the airs with the glory of earth. 

[The dryads whirl round faster and faster^ till 
Clorin and the little faun are swept out of 
sight 

fune, 1905. 
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CHANGE OF AIR 

Love in the plains abideth. 
By slow and silver streams ; 

With winnowing plume heguideth 
The flight of summer dreams. 



YET Love, farewell ! no more I'll tarry 
Where long grass and rushes meet, 
Where the far, faint breezes carry 

Breath of clover, mint, and meadow-sweet; 
Where clearest shallows slip and murmur 
Under yellow balsam-flowers, 
All the drowsy golden hours ; 
Where peace on every meadow lies, 
Warm as sunbeams over closed eyes : 
In a summer-woven spell. 
Love, farewell ! ah, Love, farewell ! 

II 

Pleasant Lord ! by field or river 
Keep your roundels, lost to me ! 

Where the bending willows quiver 

Dancing with the nymphs, for none to see. 
">5 
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— Is it whitest sudden sunshine, 

Or the half-revealfed grace 

Of water-maidens, swift in chase ? 
And dappled shade, or drifting hair, 
Round visions wrought of rose-hued air, 

With eyes and lips of elfin spell ? 

Love, farewell ! ah, Love, farewell ! 

Ill 

Delay no more ! I seek those wave-worn towers, 

And battlements of iron-coloured stone, 
Where Earth-brim, verging on the Ocean Powers, 
Hears all their warlike voices round her throne ! 
Far below, long whitening-surges thunder ; 
The trampling of the myriad-footed wave 
— Beats heavy echoes, rolling on and on through rock 
and cave. 
But far above in blossoming gold, 

The year-old gorse is faery-high : 
And miles of scented wealth unfold 

Under a cloudless sky. 
Where brown bees hum, in murmurous spell : 

"Who shall bid pleasant Love farewell ? 
All the world o'er, from field to shore, 
Love is well ! ah, Love is well ! " 

For though^ in the meadows playing 

Love would live at ease, 
There are some have found him straying 

Beyond the perilous seas. 
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WHERE sunshine stays, and the wind-flight passes, 
Where the bloom of the may is shed, 
My babe lies playing among the grasses 

(Blossoms over his dear, dark head) 
With a handful of pebbles, counted and tost : 
Ah, grief ! they fall in the hedgerow, lost ! 

" Look ! I lend you a plaything fairer ! 

Jewels swung on a silver chain : 
Turquoise, sea-green beryl, and rarer 

Tawny opals quiver again ! 
Air and water and fire-flame caught ; 
Each to a frozen splendour wrought." 

The shimmering toy my babe soon catches, 

Holds aloft to sparkle and sway ; 
Each jewel laughs to the sun, and matches 

Every mood of a world at play. 
Yet anon he turns a sorrowful eye 
To seek for his pebbles with murmur and sigh, 
While all the glory of spring goes by ! 
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ROBIN, sweet robin, sings all the year through 
A carol as fresh as the sun-smitten dew ; 
Then hither ! come hither, 
Before a leaf wither, 
And dance to his note while the gold and the blue 
— Brief glories of autumn — are stainless and new ! 

He flits over orchard and pasture, and soon 
Sets homely delights to a wild-wingfed tune; 

With musical warning 

He wakens the morning 
— Short, short is the daylight, and early the noon ! 
And nobody sings to the frosty white moon ! 

He stays by the water-filled hollows, to fling 
A mock at their sadness, and flutter, and swing 

Some twig to his measure 

Of vanishing pleasure, 
Delight in the passing, and joy on the wing. 
Ere winter is with us, a promise of spring ! 
1 08 
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He darts through the forest, where wind-shaken trees 
Yet fling out their fairy-foot gold to the breeze ; 

Light, light as the staying 

Of leaves set a-playing, 

He makes no delaying 
— So light be our roundel, nor longer than these ! 
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IN greybeard blossoms over the brake 
Hangs Clematis, Autumn's feathery toy : 
A breeze leaps up from the shimmering lake 
To dapple the water with silver and gold, 
And whistle a melody, merry and bold; 
All such things are Traveller's joy. 

There's light hedge-maple of amber sheen 

(Delicate treasure without alloy), 
Branches of holly in crimson and green, 
Glistening jewel-like under the blue 
Of clear-swept skies that the winds renew : 
All such things are Traveller's joy. 

Woodland floors, where the storm has rained 

Bright fugitive gold, too brief to cloy : 
Misty hillsides never attained : 
Lingering glimpses of valley and stream, 
Lovely and lost as a fortunate dream : 
All such things are Traveller's joy. 
no 
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Headlands dark, in the dying sun, 

Gathering shades, the night's convoy, 
A dim, white road over regions dun : 
Whispers that thrill, when all men sleep, 
The echoing arch of the starry deep : 
Yea, such things are Traveller's joy. 
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SHE dashed up the river, 
All her ruddy sail 
Filled full with the quiver 
Of the deep-sea gale ; 

Like the russet pinion 
That bears a magic swan, 

Who has the whole dominion 
Of sea to ride upon. 

The billows of her going 
Beat across the stream, 

As she swept up, glowing 
In the mild sun's gleam. 

Like a tropic, splendid 
Bird of flame to see ! 

— Till her flight was ended 
By the old stone quay. 
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THE WIND 

IN a low green valley lying 
(Grassy, warm, and still), 
I heard the Wind awaken, sighing 

Through russet woods along the hill ; 
Riven leaves were falling, flying, 
Winged at his will. 

Under quiet skies and waning, 

Hollow-plumed, the Wind 
Came and went, with dim complaining ; 

— Air-born Titan, wild and blind ! 

" O Cloud-pursuer, speeding, straining, 

What would you find ? " 

" I, sightless Hound of Heaven, must follow 

One eternal quest, 
Unto the verge of deeps, that swallow 

Chill night, and Daytime's burning crest 
By land or wave, by hill or hollow, 
I seek but rest ! 
"3 
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" Hidden fires, the dark Earth moulding, 

Fade at length, and cease : 
To all that live comes Death, enfolding 

Age and Pain with hands of peace. 
But I, the whirl of airs upholding, 
Find no release. 

" Ah ! to thankless mortals, sighing, 
Death bears good will ! 

Ye soon have done with labouring, crying, 
And soon the blind, fierce heart is still. 

Under grass or waters lying, 

Rest you ! sleep your fill." 
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THE long brown moors about the little lake 
Are desolate now, for many a quiet mile.; 
Yet, in the wind, her rippled waters break 
Against a crownfed Isle. 

A small green isle, crowned with a mighty ring 

Of quarried stone, a tower-like wall, and fast : 
Close-laid, well-hewn ; at word of some wild king 
Reared in the unknown past. 

Old toil and terror reared this ivied Dun ; 

Old tales of blood her watching walls could tell. 
A sombre beauty of sad memories won 

Holds the grey citadel. 

A roofless citadel and fort of Time ! 

So aged that now he shows a faery face, 
Since, dim and lovely as the dews of prime, 

Two spirits haunt the place. 

Two fragile spirits, faintly veiled, and fair 

As phantom roses on a winter's eve ! 
Glimmering, they hover through the still, grey air, 
And sing, and softly weave. 

"5 
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Singing, and swaying flower-like, lightly bowed, 
With faery threads of rain, and silver gleams 
They weave, in drifts of endless, shining cloud, 
A web of songs and dreams. 



Dreams whose sad beauty never may be told ; 

Only, when sunshine glows on heath and hill, 
When all the lake is purple, blue and gold, 

Their rhythmic hands are still. 

Only in sunlit hours they cannot sing ; 

They hide them deep among the fallen stone, 
Recalling many a past and piteous thing, 

And mortal anguish known. 

Terror by night, the flaming battle-call, 

Fire on the roof-tree, dreadful blood, and woe ! 
— They cease for tears, yet joyful, knowing all 
Is over, long ago. 

Knowing, the melancholy hands of Time 

Weave a slow veil of beauty o'er the place 
Of blood-stained memory and bitter crime ; 
Till horror fades in grace. 

The mournful grace of long-forgotten woe, 
And long-appeased sorrows of the dead ; 
The deeper silence of those streams that flow 
Where ancient highways led. 
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Old highways, by the little fields of yore ! 

— And nought remains of joy, or grief, or pride ; 
Only two ghosts, who see the empty moor, 

The whispering water-side. 

Seeing the waters wan, the lonely strand, 

The fading wonders of the sudden West, 
They know the sorrows of an old, sweet land 
Ebb, with her life, to rest. 
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THE KEEPER'S DAUGHTER 

THE crescent moon above the mist, 
The smell of dying leaves, 
Are just the same as when we kissed 
Beneath her cottage eaves. 

She always loved the gentle night : 

Her feet were fain to roam ; 
But evermore the window light 

Would call my wanderer home. 

The woodlands almost touched her door, 
And, when the moon was high, 

Tree-shadows swept her bedroom floor, 
And danced ; and saw her die. 

Her folk they took her to the bare, 

Low grave-yard, on the leas ; 
They would not listen to her prayer 

To lie among the trees ! 

So now she haunts the twilight wood 

In many a shape and form : 
A swaying flower with purple hood, 

A cloud before the storm. 
118 
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A floating leaf, a slender tree, 

The path that winds afar : 
The breeze that whispers, " I am free !" 

And one pale, shining star. 

Then blessings on the boundless night ! 

My true-love's wide domain ; 
No thought of mine, no earthly light 

Shall call her home again ! 
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OH ! Fm glad to be at home, 
Now my hour is nearly come ! 
Make fast the window, mend the fire, 
Smoothe the bed, and lift me higher. 

Give me Baby, little warm, 
Soft, living treasure, on my arm. 
Look ! we're cosy now : step free 
About your work, my wife, for me. 

Your strength is mine while thus you move 
Around me, full of care and love ; 
Like mine I feel the living grace 
Of health, that lights your quiet face. 

And mine, my faithful girl, your heart 
Beats beside me till we part; 
Such pulse of life no skill could give 
To ease and strengthen while I live. 

I almost feel our children's speed 
(From the dark school-buildings freed) 
Stir in my limbs : I hear the strong 
Quick-falling feet, the play and song. 
120 
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And drawing thus some heartening breath 
Of love and hope, I fear not death. 
Warm in other's life, I may 
Just watch the creeping dusk away. 



Four close, familiar walls, a room 
Vague in the murmuring, yellow gloom : 
Gas-beams on the old, thick air, 
And life, and London, everywhere ! 

Footfall, traffic, crowd, and cries ! 
Life enfolding one who dies : 
— But ah ! the deathly hush, the still 
White hospital upon the hill ! 

How could I be cured there ? yearning 
For sound, and warmth, and home-fires burning ! 
Some throve and blest the place, I pined, 
Sick at heart, with deadening mind. 

For cold as charity it stands 
Alone, on wide and friendless lands ; 
With empty grass, and bare, black trees, 
That made a noise of rushing seas. 

There winds like icy waters flow 
Through screenless windows to and fro ; 
All drowned in clear, cold airs you lie 
And gaze, and hate the vacant sky. 
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So white, so grey, so very far ! 
Or black, with many a shivering star ; 
Through endless deeps you search in vain 
For smoke, or fog, or human stain. 



Look round the ward : each patient seems 
Small as a child, in frightened dreams 
Of huge, bright halls, whose polished stones 
Ring with smothered coughs and groans. 

For men are turned to babes again, 
Lying in helpless, sullen pain 
Through long, long nights, till dreary morn 
Breaks, with piping birds forlorn. 

Then nurses, doctors, soon are there, 
With cheerful, swift, untender care : 
(Skilled, steady, faultless — how I've longed 
To feel a heart ! be loved, or wronged !) 

The drowsy hours are shot with dread 
Of burial midst the stranger dead, 
On country hillside hidden deep, 
Where you, my girl, might never sleep. 

My silly ghost would cry and rave, 
Fluttering, struggling from the grave, 
To seek, through miles of starlit air, 
London's warm and dusky flare. 
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But home at last, I'll lay me down 
Among the dead of London town : 
Hearing, through the thick earth beat, 
Throb of the City's countless feet 

In that strong life-puise I shall know 
You are passing to and fro 
Somewhere, bearing bravely still 
An unforgetting heart and will. 

Through London's low and thunderous hum 
Sounds of our children's life will come, 
From busy office, street, and park, 
To cheer me in the heavy dark. 

Till you creep down and touch my hand 
In that blinded, deep, strange land, 
Earth, whose silent bosom cold 
All toiling London must uphold. 

Earth, the quiet mother, seeing 
Her City's vast tumultuous being, 
Though dead herself, eternal life 
Has found in London's speed and strife. 

So we, in night and silence laid, 
This endless living force shall aid ; 
For Death upholds the huge unrest 
Of Life, upon her tireless breast. 
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THE dingy London night drops down 
On iron leagues of endless town ; 
The gas-jets seem to swim and drown 

In swallowing dusk and windy rain ; 
Their flickering fills the wet, black lane, 
And pricks, and stirs my sullen brain. 

Across my clouded eye-balls flow 
Lights of the giant lamps, that show 
The corner public-house aglow. 

Here in a stale, dark lodging, chill 

Against the rotten window-sill, 

I doze and dream with slackening will. 

Wake up ! this tireless, grimy room, 
Empty of all but London gloom, 
Is waiting ; and we know for whom, 

The night and I ! She'll come at last, 
Thrust out, the hour of closing past, 
Staggering and reeling from the blast 
124 
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Of licensed Hell, that sucked her in ; 
Puffed bade a breathing-while, to spin 
Helpless, till dragged once more within ; 

Foul as some wretched, raving brute, 
Loathsome and stained from head_to foot, 
Corrupted to the red hearts-root ! 

My wife ! once young and clean and fair; 
A London rose, set out with care, 
That freshly took the City's air. 

God framed her; yet a man would think 
The very Devil's heart must shrink 
To see a woman turn to drink 

And haunt the gin-shops ! limed and caught 
With snares of bold, plain evil wrought : 
Foul cheer, loose speech, and sodden thought. 

Dirt and disease loom blankly through 
Thick breaths, that all the panes bedew ; 
Yet there, a wife and mother too, 

She used her careless babes to lead 
'Mid drunken men, and there, at need, 
From her sad, tainted breast to feed. 

They slipped from life, unloved, untried ; 

Senseless with drink, she lay beside 

The while her youngest moaned, and died. 
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But when she found him stiff, the chance 
Of one dark, dead, appalled glance 
Showed me her soul; in dreadful trance 

Chained, crouching in the furthest cell 
Of thought, while all the inward hell 
Of sickened cravings leapt and fell. 

Self-stained, self-loathed, in bonds that tie 

Disease to sordid infamy, 

Dulled, blinded, maimed, it could not die, 

Her little, desperate soul ! I shook 
Old horrors off, and swiftly took 
Resolve, beneath that dreadful look, 

To free it ! burst the madhouse wall 
Of blood and bone, that keeps it thrall 
Upon the infected senses' call. 

No easy task, nor lightly proved, 
To smite with steady hand, unmoved, 
A woman's body once beloved ; 

Nor quickly planned and done. For she, 
Who must her soul's black prison be, 
Doubts I shall set the captive free : 

Suspects, and flies with cunning fear; 
But now the reckoning-hour is near, 
She will not guess that I am here, 
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Within the dreadful room, unknown, 

To watch until she lies alone ; 

Then light the lamp, and find her thrown 

In swinish slumber o'er the bed. 
Then, blow on blow about her head 
Shall soak the dingy sheets in red, 
Till, free and clean, the soul is fled. 
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A Scene in a Workhouse Infirmary 

Characters 

J arm an. A middle-aged man of some education and refinement, 
formerly compositor by trade, now suffering from incur- 
able ailments, but not helpless. He is employed in light 
work about the wards and day-rooms when well enough. 

Miller. Originally a skilled mechanic : self-educated and a 
fluent speaker, once often to be heard under the Reformer's 
Tree. Becoming paralyzed, he was maintained for a while 
by his friends, but finally removed to the Infirmary. 

Warren. A younger man, in the middle stage of consumption ; 
formerly a factory hand. 

Swale. A hopeless cripple, and a visionary : once the itinerant 
preacher of a small and obscure sect that has since perished. 

Cricks. A bankrupt village tradesman nearing old age, invalid 
and scarcely able to move. 

Benton. An old country labourer helpless with rheumatism ; 
supported by his former employer and relatives until 
misfortunes obliged them to place him in the House. 

Marsh. A contemporary of Benton's, also helpless, whose 
relatives have left him to the care of the Poor Law* 
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Hooper. A skilled artisan recovering from an accident: young, 

and very soon to leave the Infirmary. 
Old Baby. An imbecile. 

Other Men. A Nurse 

Scene. — A day-room in the Infirmary of Singleton Work- 
house. It is high and bare, with a carpetless floor, and 
chairs and tables of unstained deal: a few advertising 
calendars and Christmas-number illustrations are tacked 
to the sad-hued walls. There is a sufficient fire, and a 
general atmosphere of workhouse clothing, contract tobacco, 
and aged humanity. On the tables are a number of 
clumsy, empty white mugs, some old papers, and a game 
of dominoes. Two close-shut, uncurtained windows look 
out across a little gravelled yard, with a narrow border 
of daffodils in bloom, to a vegetable garden, at the side of 
which is a small cemetery and a mortuary chapel of 
yellow brick. Beyond are meadows, leafless woodlands, 
and the low, blue Sussex hills, seen in the evening sunshine 
of a bright spring day. 

A dozen or more of men in whitish*- clothing are present, 
doing nothing. Most of them are old, and all inform : 
some crippled, some bent and bowed, some having their 
fingers swollen huge, and the palms twisted backward 
with rheumatism. Benton and Cricks, seniors in 
authority, but not in age, sit by the fire. In the darkest 
corner is Miller, his arms hanging loose, his large, 
rough, iron-grey head sunk between his shoulders ; while 
Warren sits by the window in a hollow-chested and 
weary attitude. A wheel-chair, standing a little apart 
from the rest, holds Swale the cripple, a small, shrunken 
figure, prematurely white-haired ; he is earnestly reading 
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a Bible, following the lines with his fingers, and repeating 
the words to himself. Marsh, whose features are set 
like stone in an expression of fierce and narrow discontent \ 
dozes in an armchair ; and Hooper lies on a rough sofa, 
with crutches beside him. Of the rest, Old Baby is 
chiefly noticeable. He is middle-aged, with a blank but 
nowise painful face, and sits in another wheel-chair, 
wrapped in a coarse brown dressing-gown : humming 
softly and sometimes breaking into feeble song. A clock 
in the passage without strikes half past five. 



o 



LD BABY. [Mumbles to himself^ Mother she sings 
to the little 'un sometimes, like this — 
\Hc croons, in lullaby fashion, with a very slight 
swaying, as if he nursed a child. 



When I were young and fiery, and thought myself a man, 
I met an old-wife stain* beside a gipsy-van. 
She bid me take life easy, and with the world agree ; 
But all my heart was achin' for the salt and lonely sea. 

When I come back from sailorin', so ragged, tired, and 

brown, 
I met a pleasant maidy in the fields above the town. 
She bid me take life easy, and choose a gentle wife ; 
But all my heart was burnin' with the bitter fires of life. 

And now I'm old and weatherworn, no more, no more 

I'll go 
By deck and street and country-side, a-trampin' to and fro. 
I couldn't take life easy, in laughter, smiles, and tears ; 
For still my heart is burnin' with the fires of far-off years. 

[He repeats the last line over and over, with long 
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pauses ', as if the words were slipping away from 
him. 
The fires . . . the fires . . . a-burnin' ... the fires of 
far-off years. 

Warren. Ole Baby's chirpin' agen. 
Hooper. — Wonder wherever 'e got 'is blarsted ole songs ? 
Warren. Dreary as a dumble-dore in a pitcher, ain't 'e ? 
Cricks.— Tried to teach 'im " Bill Bailey " wunst, but 
'twarn't no good. 

[There is silence for some moments. 
Hoop. {Stretching himself.] Oh, my soul ! ain't none of 
you got ne'er a word to throw at a dog ? 

Mar. [With intense bitterness.] Any one could see you 
ain't bin 'ere long ! [Heavy silence again. 

[Presently a door opens, and Jarman comes in, 
cafrying a large tray. He is delicate-looking 
and under-sized ; dressed like the others, with 
the addition of a blue apron. His face shows 
some thought and much suffering: the con- 
tracted brow, and large, bewildered light eyes 
suggest a sorely troubled mind. He begins to lift 
the mugs from the table and place them on the 
tray, but this rouses a vague general protest, in 
which Miller and Swale alone do not take 
part; while Old Baby begins to whimper 
gently. There is no reason why the mugs 
should remain; it is only the dim dislike of 
minds sodden with monotony to the least change 
of rule. " Wodyer want to carry 'em off so 
early for ? " — " Make us think if s bedtime an 
hour afore ifs due." — "S'pose they'll be 
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grudgin' us what little comfort we gets of our 
tea now."— "Teal boiled 'ay !"— "'Tain't 
them; it's ole Jarman ! "— " 'E's a blarsted 
ole fidget, is that Jarman ! " Then Hooper, 
leaning forward from his couch, suggests, " 'E's 
a-makin , up to the new nurse, Jarman is, that's 
why ! " This sally is received with a prolonged 
chorus of senile mirth, feeble but derisive, in 
which even the oldest join. Old Baby chuckles 
at the general merriment, Miller gives a 
short, savagely contemptuous laugh, and Swale 
alone pays no heed at all " Oh dear ! oh dear, 
you won't beat that in a 'urry ! " — " Jarman ! 
why, she's a 'oly terror to 'im ! " — " 'E's afraid 
o' them allj "— " 'E's afraid of 'is shadder at 
noonday, Jarman is." A few grosser com- 
ments and interpolations follow. Meanwhile 
Jarman shuffles from one foot to the other and 
says nothing, till Benton intervenes. 
Ben. Now, look 'ere, we've 'ad enough o' that! Sit 
down, you, Billy [giving Jarman a stiff pat with his least 
crippled hand]. You don't want them mugs for 'arf a nour 
yet ; sit down, and let's 'ear the news ! 

[Jarman sets aside the tray and obeys. 
Cri. Come, Billy, ain't there no news goin' ? 
Swa. [Murmurs ; looking dreamily before him.] News ? 
ay, good tidings ! How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace ! Arise, Lord ! come and save us ; we lie in the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

[The others talk on, absolutely heedless of him. 
Jar. [Smiling vaguely^] News here ? 
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Cri. Any'ow, makin' yerself 'andy about the 'ouse, and 
bein' a scholar besides, you sees more o' life than we do, 
cooped in these four walls. 

Jar. [ With a sudden look of '/error.] Life / Oh yes, yes, 
I see life ! 

Ben. Did the lydy-visitors come to-day? They ain't 
been in our room. 

A very old man [eagerly], 'Aven't the lydies brought 
anythink ? any sweets ? any baccy ? 

Mar. Oh, where's the use of arstin' ? If s alius the same 
— a 'an'ful of ole papers, and a tuppeny screw of shag, wot's 
given to the nurse to divide all roun' — so's we each get just 
enough to make us want more ! 

A Man. — Wonder what they come for, them lydies, 
any'ow ? 

Cri. Oh, curiosity-like. Mostly ole maids, as ain't got 
nothin' to do. 

Ben. You 'ave no call to say that, Cricks. Their ideer 
is to see as the sick and poor is properly looked after, and 
they mean it well. But their ways ain't ours, and it's little 
they can 'elp now, when all's said and done. 

[The conversation drops for a moment. J arm an 

nervously lifts up the mugs and sets them down 

in the same place; presently Hooper, willing 

to repeat his success as a humorist^ turns to 

Swale. 

Hoop. 'Ullo, Swale ! Been learnin' that lesson of yours 

a precious long time ; what may you 'ave got 'old of there, 

eh? 

Swa. [slowly / lifting up his eyes with a large, impersonal 
gaze]. The Book of God's shining word, and His very 
mighty deeds. 
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Hoop, [With a large guffaw?] Gawd's shiniri ;word ! 

To the room generally \ as Swale returns to his reading"] I 

s'pose 'e 'opes some light'll show in at the chinks of 'is 

cracked 'ead. [There is a small and vague laugh.] Well, 

whatever such crazy-pates as 'im was made/^r, beats me ! 

Swa. [Looking up unexpectedly^ Perchance the Lord, 
who once caused a dumb beast to speak, shall make use 
even of me, in His own good time. 

Hoop. Make use of you ! It's more than man can do 
any'ow ! [To the room again] And meanwhile, the 'ard- 
workin' chaps 'ave to labour and sweat and pay rates and 
taxes to keep 'is like ; and that one there [pointing to Old 
Baby], and 

Ben. Come now, young 'Ooper, you just leave 'im and 
Ole Baby alone ! In my time we was brought up to rever- 
ence the afflicted, and bear with them ; for, as folks do say, 
the Lord 'as spoken once and again by the mouth of them 
that was disordered in mind. Tisn't always the cocksure 
young champions as is called to sit 'ighest in this world or 
the next. 

Hoop. Oh, 'ave it your own way in the next world — if 
ever you come to find it ! But / don't see but this one, and 
there'd be a deal more room in it for the 'earty folks, if 
some of the others was elsewhere, that's all. 

Mil. You think there's no room in this world for the 
sick and infirm : did it never strike you that there might 
be health and wealth and ease for all if it weren't for the 
rich man ? 

Hoop, [hastily]. Oh yes, yes, we know your way of 
talk, Miller, right enough. [To Jarman] Well, if the 
lydies did leave any papers, you might as well a' brought 
'em. 
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Mar. [Turning aver those on the table with the utmost 
disgust] Gawd's sake, yes ! These is all a month old and 
more ! 

Mil. [Looking up with sudden fury in voice and eye.] 
Blast and burn you, man, what do you want to see the 
papers for ? Ain't it always the same — the pleasures of the 
rich, the bitter pains of the poor ? luxury and delight at 
the top of the column, rags and misery crawling at the foot ? 
For what d'you read in the papers ? They'll tell you how 
the rich go flinging their gold to the four winds, while the 
toilers that made it, men as might be you and I, starve 
shelterless in the dark ! They'll tell you how the City was 
made gay with flags and flowers and the smiling faces of 
idle folk, all to flatter some cursed foreign ruler, that creeps 
in terror through every minute of his miserable, gaudy life ! 
They'll tell you what the law-givers are doing — how million 
after million goes to make broad the way of the rich man, 
while they can't even save the honest labourer from the 
slough of workless degradation and death ! Why, good 
God, each day's news is only a fresh page in Humanity's 
great Book of Injustice ! stand up and read that book with 
a light heart, if you dare ! 

[The room is quite unmoved by this outburst. 

Ben. There now, I knew you'd set 'im off agen ! I wish 
'e was back in the ward for good, so I do. 

Hoop. 'Oo's to tell what'll set 'im off? I only 

Mil. [Louder.] Look you, the walls of your Kings' 
palaces are cemented with soldiers' blood ; every jewel in 
their garments is a frozen cry ! Every step 

Hoop. Oh, 'old yer jaw, Miller ! 'old yer jaw, do ! What's 
the use o' talkin' ? Give me a man with a 'ard 'ead and a 
still tongue, and no rotten soft sawder o' mindin' other 
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folks' business about 'im, and ^11 make 'is way to the top, 
never fear ! 

Cri. Lor', yes ! There all'ays was rich and poor, and 
there alTays will be ; some's up and some's down. Let them 
as is down catch what they can ; thaf s what / say ! 

Hoop. Right you are, Cricks ! Start 'im never so low, 
it's the strong man that works up and pockets 'is millions 
in the end. 

Mil. [Who has risen slowly and painfully \ clinging to his 
chair, shouts to Cricks.] Call yourself a man I Why, you 
pitiful, soulless, clay image, what have they done with the 
heart your God gave you? White-washed, milky-blooded 
paupers that you are, where's the fire He breathed into 
your veins ? Where is ? 

Ben. [Rising also, a large, still powerful, old figure.] Now, 
shut up, Miller, once for all ! You'll 'ave the Sister in ! 

Mil. [Subsiding, in a low growl.] O Lord, these towns- 
folk, these South of England men! Jew and merchant 
have beat you down — what souls you had — into the City 
slime : landlord and farmer have trod you out of the shape 
of men into very worms ! Ah ! well, well ! 

[He leans his elbows on the nearest table and hides 
his face. 

Nur. [Putting a neatly-capped head in at the door.] 
There seems a good deal of noise in here ; is anything wrong ? 

Ben. It's all right, Nurse. 

[The Nurse sends a quick, authoritative glance 
round the room ; as it lights on Miller she gives 
a little contemptuous toss of her head. 

Nur. You'll be wanted soon, Hooper ; you may as well 
come now. 

[Jarman helps Hooper to his crutches ; the door 
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closes after him, and there is another silence 
Old Baby begins to hum again. Presently he 
says to himself dreamily — 
I used to go to school when I was a little lad — I used 

to go over the hilL Over the hill [Pauses ; then more 

brightly^ Mother she taught me to sing when I was a tiny 
chap — so 'igh ! [He croons softly. 

Over the hill comes night and cold ; 
The wind is still, and the sheep's a-fold. 
And here, where the leaves fall thick and brown, 
I'll make me a bed to lie down, lie down ; 
For the wind's so still ! 

Over the hill comes old Mother Night, 
Soft and still, for the end's in sight 
When the fire in the blood drops low, drops low. 
Let me lie here, for no more I'll go 
Far away over the hill ! 

[As before, he repeats the last line again and again 
with long pauses, but tunefully yet — 
Far away . . . over ... the hill. 

[Before he is quite silent, Warren speaks, indi- 
cating Miller with a jerk of his thumb. 
War. Why couldn't 'e run on a bit now and then, 
Benton, s'long as 'e didn't make so much of a row? 
There's a lot in what *e says, we all know ; and, anyways, 
I'd rather 'ear 'is wild talkin' than nowt. My 'ead it feels 
fair like a ditch o' foul water by times, 'avin' nothink to see 
or do. 

Swa. [dreamily and unheeded as before]. Yea, we lie 
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before Thee like sluggish waters, G God ! when wilt Thou 
send Thine angel to trouble this pool ? 

Mil. True enough ; that's what we are here, good stuff 
going to rot and waste. 

War. Good stuff ! We might V been wunst ; but look 
at us now ! We're like sweepin's of a factory after the 
day's work ! 

Ben. And '00 may you be callin' sweepin's , Warren? 
wipe off your own doorstep ! I 'ave 'eard it said, more than 
once, that this was the most respectable room in the 'Ouse. 
We're all misfortunate 'ere ; there ain't one — not 'ardfy one 
[as his eye meets Cricks] — wofe come in through 'is own 
fault or folly. 

War. I on'y meant we were all sufferers-like, nothin' 
more. Just 'ear me cough — what good stuff's left in me ? 

Mil. And who made you what you are? Who kept 
your mother standing at the mills till almost the day you 
were born ? Who filled your brain just far enough to see 
how wretched you were, yet kept your body too low to rear 
a spirit to resent it? Who put you to man's labour, a 
stunted, half-grown lad ? Who held you to your work in 
sickness and suffering till you could stand up no more? 
Who but the rich man ? He made you his hammer to beat 
wealth out of the rock for him, and now you're broken he 
lets you lie. You were a poor tool from the outset, maybe, 
but who struck, and struck recklessly, with it till it just fell 
apart ? The rich man ! 

War. Ay, that's marrow-truth, some of it But 'twas 
the town living did for me'; if my father'd 'a' stayed on the 
land, where my folks belonged, I might 'a' been 'earty now. 

Mil. And who drove you off the land? who closed 
the gates of field and forest against you ? The rich man. 
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Says he, " There's one piece of earth the poor shall have for 
his own, a safe small holding, a very good allotment : six 
feet of graveyard mould ! " [A general grim chuckle] Ah ! 
you may laugh, but 'tis just that laughter that brought you 
here ! The peasants of old time grinned and bowed their 
heads instead of cursing, and so did their children after 
them, and their children's children, till you were bred at 
last : so tame, so careless, so slack in mind and body, that 
the rich men saw they might safely give a sop to their con- 
sciences and grant you the two bare rights of civilized man, 
power to read and power to vote. So they gave them, 
very grudging ; but they might ha' been easy ; you'll never 
turn on the rich man, your children'U never hold the land 
for their own ! 

Cri. [eagerly, with quick explanatory gestures]. Ah ! but 
d'you know why that's so, Miller? d'you know why? 
Be-cause % nowadays, every one of us working-men can see 
that 'e's got a chance of bein' a rich man 'imself ! A very 
fair chance too, if only 'e 'as the brains, and the luck favours 
'im. You'll never find poor men workin' long together to 
put down wealth, while there's a chance for any one of them 
to get wealthy. Just look across the water ! In Ameriky, 
where every man's free to gather 'is little million if 'e can, 
why that's what each single one is tryin' to do % on 'is 
own, and devil take the rest ! It'll soon be just the same 
over 'ere. Rich or poor, Yankee or British, ain't we all 
made of the same stuff, and achin' to bear a hand in the 
gamble of life? Why, if God-a'mighty were to come 
walkin' into this room, and make us a fair offer : either ten 
shillings a week all round, say, or twenty thousand a year to 
one of the lot, each one 'avin' a equal chance, 'oo wouldn't 
chuck up the 'arf-quid, and 'ave a try for the big pile ? / 
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would, and there's ne'er a one of you as wouldn't say the 
same! 

Mil Yes, that's you all over, you deluded working-men ! 
They that had the light have kept your minds in darkness 
so long that the mere sight of gold blinds you, and if you're 
near enough to smell it, it fairly drives you mad ! You put 
a liquid fire into your mouths to destroy your bodies ; but 
they've put Chance, the golden fire of Chance, before your 
eyes, and ifs burning up your souls. 

[Jarman seems about to speak, but refrains. 
Ben. Well there now, Miller, ain't you convinced your- 
self out of your own lips ? Instead of forever girdin' at 
the rich men and the gentle-folks — for all the world like a 
blue-bottle on a window-pane — can't you take in that it 
isn't the wealthy men, ifs the wealth itself as does the 'arm ? 
That yellow gold, that's dug out of the earth in foreign 
parts, is the very fruit of the Devil's garden, so I do believe. 
For what brings men to the 'Ouse ? With some it's their 
sins, and with some it's their suflferin's, and with some it's 
just because this is a 'ard world for the poor, do what you 
will ; but with all the rest of them it is the lust of gold. 
They 'astened to get rich, as the Book says, and destruction 
met them by the way. 

Swa. \unheeded\. Riches increase, and men set their 
hearts on them, giving themselves wholly unto vanity. 
Deliver me, O God, from a thirsty and a longing eye ! 

Cri. Oh yes, yes, them 'as never 'ad the 'andlin' o' 
money is ready enough to cry it down ! But Tve seen gold 
lost and won in my day, I 'ave ; and I tell you the millions 
fairly comes runnin' to meet some folks, while others can't 
overtake a penny-piece of them, do all they may ! Good 
Luck 'as the eyes of a woman, and favours neither best nor 
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worst Now a wise man'll hit 'er fancy, and now a fool. 
It's all Chance. 

Ben. Nay, nay, Cricks ! There's good and bad, wise and 
foolish, and they can not fare alike. Some seem born to 
rainy days. I don't deny; for look at me — forty year a 
rate-payer, and come to the 'Ouse in the end ! 

Mar. [suddenly and furiously]. And look at me too ! 
look at me ! Six children alive and doin' for themselves, 
but because I'm a bit of a cripple and earn't 'elp myself, 
they packs me off to the 'Ouse ! 

Ben. [continues ; his deeper voice drowning Marsh's shrill 
tones]. There must be mistakes 'ere and there; yet, as time 
rolls on, men gets what they deserves in the end, and reaps 
the seed they sow. 

Cri. Ah ! but 'oo gave them the seed they sow? 'Oo 

sends one 'elpless brat to a 'ome and up-bringing that fits 

'im like a solid suit o' clothes, while another, no worse nor 

no better, gets chucked into a place that's less use to 'im 

than a tramp's cast-off rags ? Can you tell me that? 'Oo 

sends all the little bits of luck that 'elp a lad on, or the 

cross-chances that 'old 'im down ? What makes the man 

Umself wise or foolish, weak or strong ? If the strong do 

come to the top at last, 'oo give 'im 'is strength ? It's 

Chance, I say, and you can't truly get no further. Miller 

'e storms, and Bentonl'e talks pious, and young 'Ooper 'e 

thinks you can force the luck ; but, put us all together, we 

dunno no more than this : Chance might 'ave led us 

to walk in sunshine to the end of our days; but Chance 

'as thrown us by to moulder 'ere. And why-for, who 

can say ? There's One 'as made this world so round that 

s onae can't keep their footin' on it What 'E means to do 

^th men like us, /don't know and you don't know, but we 

^^^ all see as 'E don't much care ! 
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Swa. [unheeded]. Nay, nay ! like as a Father pitieth 
His children — He bare them and carried them all the days 
of old, and shall He fail them now? Lord God, kindle 
the airs with Thy breath, that we may behold the Angel of 
Thy Presence even here ! 

[During the discussion, Jarman has watched the 
speakers earnestly, but never uttered a word : 
suddenly — 

Jar. It's not that ! It's not that ! 

Ben. Wot isn't wot, Billy ? 

far. It — the cause of ill. 'Tisn't the rich men, 'tisn't 
the gold of the earth, 'tisn't even Chance — it's something 
far greater and worse. // — is Life ! 

[Men who have not listened before now look up and 
attend, while Old Baby begins to hum again. 

War. But 'owever d'yer mean Life, Jarman? A man 
carn't 'elp bein' alive ! 

far. God save us, no, we don't ask to be ! Yet, outside 
this House we are all driven and flying before the dreadful 
Fire of Life. [The room stares at him. 

Cri. The Fire of Life ? But that's nothin' but the old 
song — 

Mar. Wotyermean by " outside this 'Ouse " ? We're alive 
in 'ere still — though it's no thanks to them ! 

Mil. We're living bodies — little more. They don't kill 
us off yet, but they've found a way to quench all feeling of 
life in us. 

Cri. Now, there's a curious thing — many a man'U cut his 
throat for fear of comin' to the work'ouse, but you 'ardly 
ever 'ear tell of a suicide among them that's once within. 

Mil. No : it takes some spirit for a man to kill himself, 
and there's none of that left here. We just rot away. 

L 
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Jar. There's no man will seek death unless he's fairly 
driven mad with the sight of life. He's come too close to 
the flame, and it curls round his neck, and licks out his 
brains. But here in the workhouse we're like men on a safe 
wall, within sight of death, but out of the reach of the Fire 
of Life. 

War. But, Jarman 

[All the speakers gaze at Jarman in wordless per- 
plexity, and he stands before them bewildered 
and speechless. 
Old Baby [suddenly and almost brightly]. Mother she 
used to sing one song for me, when I was a little chap, and 
I could sing it too. 

Sings, beating time with his hand. 

" Young man, strong man, have you found the way 
To get to the City in a year and a day ? " 
" 'Tis a green and pleasant journey if you travel with a will. 
Oh, throw your heart before you, then ! and follow Fortune 
still!" 

" Gray man, wise man, have you found the way 
To get to the City in a year and a day ? " 
" By rough hill and valley 'tis a sore long road ; 
And no one reaches it who bears a heavy load." 

" Dead man, glad man, have you found the way 

To get to the City in a year and a day? " 

" Loose my hands and ask not of labour, grief, or mirth ; 

I tell my story only to the silent earth." 

[He does not repeat the last words this time, but looks 
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round for applause. One of the men who 

have not spoken says, " Good Old Baby ! " The 

others are silent. 

Ben. Come, Billy Jarman, you try and tell us what you 

mean. There's no reason why you shouldn't be as right as 

any, for we're all like men astray on the Downs by dark : 

some fancies they've found the 'ang of it, but none knows 

surer than another in the end. If you thinks you got a 

leading, speak out ; we're ready to 'ear. 

Jar. [Quite steadily and clearly.] You don't know what 
that means — the Fire of Life ? And I am the only man in 
the world, outside a madhouse, who watches the driving 
flame and knows it for what it is ! But you, who are out 
of the fire's way here, out of the reach of life, perhaps, you 
will understand. 

Long ago, I was in a great building that caught fire. 
The air went thick and red, and burnt in our throats, and, 
with the first rush to get free, every mortal soul of that 
crowd seemed mad to fling down and trample on all the 
rest. That didn't last, but when they found the doors, and 
set themselves to fight their way out, the worst work began. 
Strong men, making a path for wives and children, forced 
back the weak till they fainted and fell ; others struck wildly 
with heel and fist as the chance came ; but many a one 
only thrust forward because of the dead, dark, hot, stifling 
pressure of the crowd round and behind ; yet even these left 
hurt and killed along their track as they were driven on. 
For they fought to live ; each one saw he must either struggle 
forward or drop to be trampled whereihe lay. And steadily 
and dreadfully, with hardly a cry, the crowd worked then- 
way over fallen and dead bodies out into the air. More 
than one went back and risked his life to help in the rescuing 
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afterwards, but while the fire was on him and the others 
blocked him in, his one thought was, " Destroy or be 
destroyed ! " and he fought to kill. And so did I. 

Cri. Well, if you did, Billy, what more natural ? The 
veriest babes 'ud fight for their lives. 

War. But I cam't make out where the Fire of Life 
comes in, Jarman ! Your crowd was all runnin' before the 
fear of death. 

Jar. Did you never see a toy model of little moving 
dolls that dig in a mine, or work the machinery of a tiny 
mill ? That crowd, driven on by the fire of the burning 
hall, and forced to trample down the weak ones on their 
way, was just like a little working model of human life. 

[General murmur of astonishment and remonstrance. 
" Come, come, Jarman, 'taint so bad as that ! " 

— " Life's a 'ard job, no doubt, but still " 

—"No, no, that couldn't be !"— " There's a 
God above us, arter all ! " — But Miller and 
Warren watch earnestly without speaking, 
while Swale, unheeded as usual, leans forward, 
looking at him with fixed gaze. 
Jar. Yes, . . . yes. ... I was like you once, and 
wouldn't take it in. . . . Country-bred I was, keeper's boy 
in the great woods yonder, but I couldn't abide to see the 
wild things shot, and I must needs run to London like the 
rest. I had had a good schooling, and life seemed a fine, 
easy thing for a while. But the day after that fire some- 
thing happened to me — fits, they said — anyway, when I 
started to find work again, I got a fear. I let chance after 
chance go by, because there were those trying for it who 
had to keep a wife and family, and I was alone. Since I'd 
seen men pressed out of life by the struggles of me and 
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others such as me, I couldn't fight for my living and tread 
down the old and weakly ones like the rest So I got into 
low water. I drifted about London, and at first I thought 
it was only the black streets and the friendless, careless town 
life that made it so like Hell 

Mil. And it is Hell, man ! Who but devils would 
punish men and women for being poor and weakly as some- 
thing in the town life does ? Call it the rich man, or the 
Crowd, or Life — call it what you will ! There's something 
striking at them, crossing them, hindering them as they 
push their feeble way, till they have to lose heart and go 
under. Time on time I've known decent souls forced out 
of their little homes into the tramp-life, or the common 
lodging-house (and what that means there's some here can 
tell), only because they were too miserable to combine, and 
their single lives were no more than so many grains of dust 
against the interests of bigger men ! 

Jar. And can't you see what that Something is that 
treads the weak ones down ? It was you and I, man ! you 
and I and our fellows, and thDse bigger men — no worse 
than we, only stronger and more favoured — all flying before 
the Fire of Life. Need, hunger, or will-to-live, the wise 
men call it, but it forces even the weakest sometimes, like 
the strongest, to fight on. I've seen luckless creatures, the 
very dregs and leavings of humanity, working day and night 
for a starvation wage ; not from slavery, for no one forced 
them to it, and the laws tried to prevent them, but because 
they must live, and it was truly all they were fit and able to 
earn. And I've seen, too, how these feeble ones made life 
harder for the rest. But the skilled workers and the gentle- 
folk and the rich men — these were like the strong ones in 
the burning hall, who fought out a path for themselves and 
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their kin by steadily and surely pressing against the weak 
till they crushed them out of life. Yes, and I've seen their 
women go by, looking straight before them with their pretty, 
kind eyes, never dreaming that their husbands' and fathers' 
victims lay all along their ways, nor that the very seams of 
their own clothes were marked with blood! I've beheld 
ugly London sights in my time — boys' faces pinched and 
blue with hunger, men waiting with their naked feet in the 
half-frozen slush, and women huddled like bundles of rags 
on the bridge-steps. But worst of all, for one who looks 
with a seeing eye, was the sight of the gentle, happy creatures, 
carried past in all their silks and furs, like innocent children 
that had been bred and fed on human flesh and never knew. 
How could they know ? There's a glow from the Fire of 
Life that is cunning to blind us all, for, if we do see it as it 
is, we go mad. Watching these things, walking the streets 
by night and day, and hearing the hum of London like the 
mills of some monstrous god, I've felt often and often that 
I was flying — snatched up in the roar and whirl of it, hung 
over the great City to count the endless, endless lives crushed 
out and thrown away ! But I kept my head, for I found 
the reasons of it all. Life is the furnace power for those 
devouring mills : Life, the fire in our veins that tells us we 
must live, live at any cost — by our own strength, by the 
labour and struggles of others, at the price of their thought, 
their ease, their days, their very bones and blood, we are 
driven on : where and why only those who lit the fire can 
say ! ... Ah ! ... I can feel that flying now ! 

[Staggers slightly, and catches at the table. 
Ben. Open the window, Warren, sharp ! We don't want 
Mm to 'ave one of 'is fits. 

[A window is flung open, and the mild, evening air 
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drifts in. It brings a freshness of wind-shaken 

flowers and springing grass, while the close 

silence is suddenly filled with bird-notes , dropping 

like musical rain from the trees far and near, 

Ben. You saw a terrible deal, Jarman, in that flying of 

yours, but you didn't get high enough to glimpse the 

wonderful pity and compassion there is in men's 'earts. 

For even the rich tries to 'elp a little, and many lives 

'armless enough ; while we all know there's never a friend 

in need like the poor man, simple and true. 

far. Have I not found sad wanderers, blank and heavy- 
eyed 
With the homeless morrow, quick to sudden acts 
Of mercy ? Have I not seen the little springs 
Of loving-kindness welling lightly forth 
Through days and days of still-returning toil, 
Weariness, toil ? There's none so sore cast down 
But hides a sleeping angel in his breast. 
Thrice hateful, then, the unseen and complex bonds 
Of monstrous civilization, nets of fear, 
Hunger, or mere unnoted use, that draw 
The simplest will, the gentlest heart to cruel deeds 
Unknowing ; blindly fed and clad and served 
From others' dearth and pain ! Each garment poor, 
Yet cosdy with futile labour, and charmless skill 
Is stitched with threads of dumb and strained-out lives. 
And careless toys and daily household tools 
Bear silent witness dreadfully to those 
Who work to live upon a dying wage. 
— What shall we do ? our homeliest needs call forth 
A thousandfold the ancient grief, the moan 
Of weak, who die beneath the strong. 
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" Rebuild the Commonwealth ! " cries many a voice : 

" Let all men shape the pillars of the Law ! 

Shafts of the arch of Justice's dome, whereunder 

Weaklings look up, find shelter, and grow brave." 

— Have they such hope who scan the backward path 

And mournful highway of Time ? 

All down the ages wise men wrought and failed : 

Nor Rome nor Babylon more victims tell 

Than our mild, bloodless rule : we only doom 

To slower pangs ; as through a cloud we strike 

Unwilling, muffled blows, and know not whom we slay. 

" Break with the sad, laborious works of man ! " 

Keen spirits call : " O ! leave the towered pride 

Of cities, all whose roaring streets are paven 

With old and quiet woe ; come forth ! and find 

New innocent woodland days in Nature's rule ! " 

Alas ! the citadels of Nature stand, 

Like human deeds, firm on a base of death. 

There's not the smallest, fairest thing, but lives 

To prey on life, or fall itself a prey 

To need, fulfilling the eternal round. 

All Nature's myriad shapes, like mortals, driven 

By hidden fires, must smite, devour, destroy, 

Tread down their feebler peers, slay or be slain. 

Some tell, a pent and furious ocean of fire 

Throbs in the black earth's centre — 'tis the breath, 

Being, and will of all earth-nourished life ; 

And soul of that living fire informs our souls, 

Stirs in our thought, leaps in our veins, and drives 

(Even as Earth, Sun, and circling worlds are driven) 

Nature and mortals, locked in woven strife, 

With steady and bateless rage toward the unknown dark. 

[The whole room has listened, hushed and breathless. 
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In the pause that follows, one man pulls 
Warren by the sleeve, and whispers — 
Look! look! 

War. [Turning.] What? 

The Man. Look there ! Swale ! He's trying — he's 
getting to his feet ! 

[All turn to gaze at Swale, who is slowly rising 
from his chair. 

CrL Why, he's standing ! He's going to walk ! 

Mil. But he can't ! He's never been able to move ! 

Ben. My God ! He hasn't stood upright for years and 
years ! The grace of the Lord is upon him this day ! 

[Swale takes a step forward, and stands, like a 
strong man, facing Jarman. 

Swa. Cry aloud, O heart, for God shall answer thee ! 
The Lord our God shall make thy darkness clear 
As the white splendour of noon ! 
The impassive Powers, supernal, alienate 
From good or ill, decreed thy hapless thought 
To search the dwellings of despair, the black 
And fire-bound roots of the terrible underworld. 
Cowering thou liest, yet all the anguished maze 
Of sin-perplexed and miserable Hell 
Hath never baffled Him ; our quiet God 
Threading the fires shall walk beside thee sure. 
Where is our God ? look up, and look within ! 
His head is crownfed with the dreadful lights 
Of uttermost stars, His tranquil eyes o'erlook 
The arch of all eternity, and yet 
His naked feet still know the blood and slime 
Of mankind's stony way. 
Thou hast seen the unapproached Powers, that guide 
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The might and ordered marvel of rolling worlds 

Celestial, and the tiny universe 

Within a grain of sand. Threefold their rule — 

The river of immitigable Law : 

Earth-quiet : and the quenchless Fire of Life. 

Their eyes behold not pain or joy, they know 

Nor evil nor good, they hold the viewless atom 

No lighter than th' immortal race of man. 

But man hath access to another sphere, 

Divine, the unbounded immaterial heaven 

Of spirit, which enfolds and comprehends 

This tangible world, even as a wise man holds 

Some little, moving toy within his grasp. 

How shall we mortals reach that larger sphere 

Of wisdom ? we, who must either creep, earth-bound, 

Through blinded days, or waste a seeing eye 

In mournful visions of a world of ill ? 

Lo ! there is One hath taken us by the hand 

Mightier than all the Powers, yet pitiful, 

Our fellow-toiler and our wingfed friend ; 

Growing with our stature, lovelier in our love, 

Guardian of all our hard- won grace, the Soul 

And Spirit of Humanity Divine. 

O Powers, that look with scorn on mankind, see ! 

Are we not gods, we things of clay and fire 

And tears ? for lo ! we have conceived this God ! 

He stood beside us in the primal days 

Unseen, when man was but a formless fear. 

And that dim embryo of a mind, who first, 

For love of child or mate, defying death, 

Thrust back the Fire of Life within him — he, 

Beast-soul or man, first touched the hand of God. 
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Dare we put by the shelter of custom, sloth 

And warm, self-blinding thought, to look abroad 

Upon the wailing dark of human life ? 

Thy presence alone, O Human-God ! O Star ! 

Makes the night bearable ; yea, we lift up 

Our tiny lamps with gladness, knowing well 

That whoso strives in smallest kind to pierce 

The storm-ridden gloom, shall labour not alone. 

Thou work'st beside him, God ! Thou giv'st to know 

Of hard, heroic, and enduring joys, 

And fire-keen glory of battle ; like a wind 

Of splendid strife, Thou thrilTst his soul to reach 

The highest, sweetest note that human spirit 

Can ever sound : best in the dying fall 

Of the immortal vanquished ; heavenly hopes 

Unreachable, yet never lost, the cry 

Of men who die to rise again. 

And other gifts come of Thy willing power 

Perchance, with lasting pleasures, fair and free. 

Is it Thy wing, O Human-God, has drawn 

Such changeful loveliness over cloud and sky ? 

Crowning the sunrise, moving with the winds 

O'er wood and fell ? O ! 'twas Thine hand that flung 

The seed of careless, vast, unending beauty 

In every furrow of the labouring earth ; 

Till we, even we, who know her flowers conceal 

The eternal iron of death-fed life and pain, 

Must smile — though our hearts well-nigh break to hold 

This double world ; the crystal sphere of joy, 

Godhead and beauty, still encircling ail 

Our heavy orb of suffering, life and death. 
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Ay, but there comes a morning, ages hence 
Far on the furthest bound of Time unknown, 
When every mortal spirit, throughly purged 
Of earth and all material being, shall fly 
(Like wandering meteors drawn into the sun) 
Towards Divinity, made one with God, 
Part of His high transcendence, lost in Him. 
And He, full-grown, more vast in spiritual might 
Than all the rolling universe, shall lift 
In His two hands this scheme of things entire, 
This marvellous concept of Law and Life, 
Material, heartless, perfect : and cast it down ; 
Shivering it to burning fragments, borne 
On the elemental winds. 

Lo ! He shall then rebuild 
The stellar frame, and even our homely earth, 
From all-surpassing harmonies of joy ; 
Sweeter than morning-fair and dewy blossom 
On interlacing boughs, clearer than song 
And mingled melody of spring-time birds, 
Purer than all those rainbow hues that weave 
The bodiless vision of unstained light. 
A heavenly universe, moulded by the Law 
Of Spirit-being, and the boundless calm 
Of white Eternity, yet still informed 
With all the star-born fire of Life Divine ! 

He calls to thee ! our very God, who moves 
Lord of the larger spheres, yet fain to dwell 
Within a narrow human heart 

O friend ! 
Dost thou not hear ? lift thy sad eyes above 
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Our dim and passing misery ! behold ! 

His hand is on thee now ! 

[Jakmxs falls softly to his knees y lying across the 
open window-sill in the evening sunshine^ and 
dies. A birdy very near t breaks out into 
triumphant song. 
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LONELY NIGHT 

(Mary Shelley: 1823) 

BELOVED, come no more in dreams ! 
Parting the shadowy folds of sleep, 
Come no more in immortal guise ! 
I cannot bear your joy ; it seems 
The perfect flower of a peace too deep, 
Too clear, for human eyes. 

I go like a ghost in our empty room ; 
Always empty, one of us dead, 

The other seeking him night and day. 
— Are you so free amid stars and gloom ? 
So happy, abroad with the tireless dead? 
Content, so far away ? 



Comes there no vision of earth, to cloud 
Your shining path in the vast unknown ? 
Can you never see my falling tears ? 
As a dead man risen puts by his shroud, 
You have cast off time, and the lingering zone 
Of remembered days and years. 
m 161 
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Time wrought us a mantle of joy and care, 
Little, unnoted, lovely deeds, 
Tenderness glimmering over pain ; 
O weary head, that my bosom bare ! 
Heart pressed to mine in thy grief, thy needs ! 
Shall nothing of these remain ? 



No ; love is fled with the fallen dust 
Of life, and all its blossoming pride ; 
The freed soul draws forgetful breath. 
And I shall turn, as each spirit must, 

To my own thoughts' home, nor seek your side 
In the boundless fields of death. 



For you are Lord of the midnight peace, 
A King of the golden joys of morn, 
And pitiful twilight, gray and kind. 
Where skies unfold, where the clouds release 
Long banners of sunset, bright and torn, 
You rule, o'er wave and wind. 

Your song is heard in the starry mirth 
And splendour of sons of God, who move 
Dim powers of the dark to glorious strife ; 
But you have forgotten the grace of earth, 
The troubled beauty of human love, 
The dews and shades of life. 
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Then come no more to the gateless bound 
Of realms, by mortal grief untrod ! 
'Twas dearer solace, if keener pain, 
When I dreamed that I had died alone, 
And death was life ! for I held you, found ! 
I clasped your loving hand, ah, God ! 
Your dear, warm hand, that clung again ; 
I woke ; it was mine own. 
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MEETING 

WHEN twilight draws the golden hours 
Of summer-prime to end, 
By dewy lawns, and phantom flowers, 
I go to meet my friend. 

Slow, leafy whisperings wake, and steal 

Across the silence clear, 
While, viewless to each sense, I feel 

My friend is drawing near. 

I know not whence he comes, to lift 
The grief that bowed my head ; 

Nor how we part those clouds that drift 
Between the quick and dead. 

Where showering roses arch above, 

And border-lilies stand, 
Side by side we quietly move, 

Almost hand in hand. 

By wordless intercourse, through touch 

Of thoughts in spirit-sway, 
Our lightened hearts reveal so much 

We never dared to say ! 
164 
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His strangeness cheered, my loss beguiled, 
Bright springs of memory flow ; 

We jest, like lovers reconciled, 
At hurts of long ago. 

As if his gentle soul, that strayed 

In cloudless worlds, apart, 
'Wildered with heaven, one moment stayed 

Upon a friendly heart. 



So twilight makes of lawn and grove 
A hallowed, bless&d land, 

Where side by side our spirits move, 
Almost hand in hand. 
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BEHOLD, I come back to Thee, my God, in anguish 
and tears! 
Under the quiet moon and the slumbering trees again ; 
Pursued by heavy shadows, and humbled with heavy fears, 
For I loosed the Hand divine, and turned to my earthly wilL 
I may not look up to Thy face, being blinded and bowed 
with pain ! 
Faithless am I : my God, be faithful to me still ! 

Of old I knew Thy voice, my God, in the winds of night : 
And the forest told Thy counsel, the rivers Thy shining 

word; 
The rain was soft with Thy sadness, Thy pleasure filled the 

light, 
And spring birds sang Thy laughter to the daybreak on the 

hill. 
But, careless in dew-time and glamour, an evil call I 

heard — 
Heard and followed : my God, be faithful to me still ! 

I followed the fierce, sweet crying, the vision unattained, 
Lovely as lips of Desire — more dreadful than tears of 
blood 

166 
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When I drew them close — ah, God ! and fled, where Thy 

presence reigned ; 
Where midnight waters of Silence Thy silent hest fulfil ! 
But I shrink from the star-eyed deep, from the sunbeams' 

brotherhood : 
Foul, foul am I : can God be faithful to me still ? 



Who shall cast down the wall of my longing, the prison I 
hate and love ? 
Cleave my soul from her tainted part, bring the linked 
strife to end? 
Alone I must fight the course ; my power unholpen prove ; 
No wings of the mom shall lift me o'er the trammels of 
good or ill. 
Forsaken now, the soul that once journeyed with God to 
friend ! 
— My God estranged ! yet keep me faithful to Thee still ! 

Slow rivers of wind go drifting through the heavy, gentle 

trees; 
Drawing near upon that murmur, and putting the shadows 

apart, 
Comes the hush of a hallowing Presence, a tide of joy, that 

frees 
All care, all shame from a soul made one with the Heavenly 

will. 
Lo ! the archfed skies are God's own wings, my shelter from 

fear and ill. 
His hands are laid upon me, His quiet voice in my 

heart: 
" O weary child ! Thy God is faithful to thee still ! " 
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THE CUP OF PAIN 

LIKE Christian slaves in Caesar's halls that tread, 
Through the vast, soulless world, by spirit-guidance led, 
We mortals pass, a brave and piteous train ! 
And secretly, in places dark and dread, 
While the unheeding Powers sweep overhead 
We share our Sacrament, the Cup of Pain. 

Even as all mankind press the grape's red blood, 
So fiery Pain is drunk of all Earth's sentient brood ; 

Yet, like the Christian's consecrated wine, 
To man alone, in secret brotherhood 
(Mid Life and Laws unheeding ill or good), 

The Cup of Pain becomes a bond divine. 

Yea, more : from bitter youth to hapless eld, 
Mankind alone, with fond persuasion ne'er dispelled, 

Believes the Cup shall secret blessing prove ; 
Must so believe, by anguish of heart compelled 1 
Since, ah ! how often is the chalice held 

Unto our lips by hands of those we love ! 
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TO AN OLD TUNE 

(" As you came from the holy land 
Of blessed Walsinghame.") 

" A S you go to the clearer day 

jljL Of gentle Paradise, 
Will you greet me a friend, I pray, 

Lost and loved, in faithful wise ? " 

" How may I know your friend of old, 

Who is dead and gone ? 
To those fields of far-away gold, 

There passeth yet many a one." 

" I will give you a sign so true 

My trusted friend to find. 
Be his path over old or new, 

He is still wise and kind. 

" Still the lamp of his soul doth glow, 

And clear guidance shed 
On twilight wanderers, tracing slow 

Pilgrim-ways among the dead. 
169 
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" Mark him well, that his heavenward course 

Is often let, often stayed, 
Bending his ampler light and force 

To each one that asks his aid 

" Such his will in the ways of earth 

As he went, as he came ; 
Toward the spheres of diviner birth 

I trow he fares the same." 

" Such a love-worthy soul and rare 

Gladly I will seek and find ; 
Dearest greeting yet to bear 

From your faithful mind. 

" Though to the vanished friend, indeed, 
All your love and loss be known ; 

Clear of earth is the spirit, freed, 
Subtler-sighted grown, 

" Lamp-lit towers do beckon and shine 

Each to each, far apart ; 
So mortal friends may at whiles divine 

One another's heart. 

" But a dead friend, like a star, set higher, 

Never quenched, never turning, 
Draws earth to heaven with a keen, white fire, 
Through life and death surely burning." 
April, 1907. 
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WITH A LETTER OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 

TO shadowy gardens, sweet with evening birds, 
And timeless quiet of the dream-filled air, 
This ancient letter brings your ardent words, 
Great soul ! long rested now from noble care. 

Keen fires of freedom o'er the narrow page 
Leap high, and turn to living rose and gold 

The misty faith of our pale, doubtful age, 
Bewildered thought, life-wearied hopes and old. 

Passion-winged spirit 1 may the mighty thrill 
Of thy swift ardour pass all earthly bars ! 

Sweep through our clouded times, lay bare the still 
And burning quiet of the eternal stars ! 
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In Memory of the Author's Friend. 
Richard Garnett 



WHERE the long-heaving Euxine beats and swells 
On Dacian rocks, where mighty Ister flows 
Outward, till all the flood his current quells, 
There lies an isle nor man nor vessel knows, 
Such swift and never-abating whirlwind blows 
About her coast ; yet, fringed with roaring surge, 
Her grassy meadows keep their green repose. 
White-towering cliffs in fierce white waters merge ; 
A pillared temple crowns the headland's highest verge. 

II 

For this is Leuce's lone, elysian isle ; 

Th' o'er- wearied ghost of many a soldier, slain 
By Ilion's rampart, tarries here awhile, 

Harmless and winged, to feel the sun again. 

As white-plumed, magical sea-birds round the fane 
They wheel, they thrid the pillars' marble gleams, 

And flash in exultant contest o'er the main. 
Cleaving the blue, their joyous clamour seems 
Like battle-cries, heard in a crystal sphere of dreams. 
*75 
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III 
Divine Achilles from Sigaean tomb 

Arisen, they tend with free-born service due ; 
And silver-footed Thetis parts the gloom 

Of purple deeps, her dearest son to view; 

And greets his gentler shade with love anew, 
Since the dark wrath, the sullen, fell disease 

Of pride, which could his mortal part subdue, 
Is purgfed : these enchanting airs release 
All inward bonds in clear and many-visioned peace. 

IV 

Hector is there ; serene in wider life 
The heroes, meeting, love ; nor quite forget 

The old, magnificent enmity, the strife 
Of gods and god-like men, in hatred yet 
Loftier than wonder, grave with vast regret 

The music of their marvellous converse rings 
Through Leuce's vales, and rushy meadows wet, 

Starred with Parnassus' flower, whose odour brings 

The faery world across remembered mortal things. 



In rocky Ithaca Ulysses sleeps ; 

Home is the sailor — home from sea at last ! 
The indignant ghost of Agamemnon keeps 

His watch, till all the Atridean doom be past 

But loved Patroclus, Diomed, who cast 
With spear at gods, and many a king of deeds 

Know the White Island, fenced with whirling blast 
From earthly touch : full many a hero leads 
His friend in spirit-joyaunce o'er those hallowed meads. 
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For there, like melody wrought in marble, stands 
— A sheer white splendour by the violet sea, — 

The Temple of Friendship ; famed in mystic lands, 
Since, perfect as a star, at Zeus' decree, 
It rose, and crowned the wave-commanding lea. 

Thus deigned the gods one earthly grace approve, 
To them unknown : the swift Immortals free 

Flame with Olympian hate, world- wrecking love ; 

But human souls alone in holy Friendship move. 

VII 

The phantoms gather round the glimmering fane 
Which Twilight veils with heavy and gentle wing ; 

And old Oblivion draws her sleepy train 
O'er nameless soldier-slave, o'er chief and king : 
And wraps each ghost from all remembering. 

As mothers fold away their children's toys, 

Night takes them : Night shall cover everything; 

Even this our iron world of speed and noise, 

Brief days and broken hopes, dim, heavy-laden joys. 

VIII 

Far hence is silver Leuce : long ago 

The flames that leapt o'er Ilion died away ; 
Our fevered, world-embracing spirits know 

In vaster fields more dread, more merciless fray. 

Yet oft, when o'er the armfed plain we stray, 
Enfolding glamours heart and mind beguile, 

Till, sense assuaged, the Soul takes holiday ; 
Unfurls her starry vans, to seek awhile 
O'er shadowy seas of Thought, some white and shining Isle. 

N 
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IX 

As birds, that labour up the thickened skies 

Of cities, toward a zenith jewel-clear, 
Through blurred and earth-stained deeps the spirit plies 

Her way, to Inward Vision's crystalline sphere, 

Where, like a glimmering cloudlet, doth appear 
The semblance of a blessfed Isle. She folds 

Delighted pinions, dropping near and near, 
Till she, from morn-saluting peaks, beholds 
Waters and woods of Dreamland, misty, purple wolds. 

X 

She views such shining fields of antique story, 
Imagined plains where gods and heroes stood 

As Fancy, thrilled by names of mythical glory, 
Paints, on the quiet of some evening mood, 
That wraps two friends in musing brotherhood ; 

Who picture in words the many-laurelled vale 
Of Tempe, wilder Pelion's crowning wood, 

Kingly Eurotas, or Cephisus' dale, 

Or sweet Colonus, of the deathless nightingale. 

XI 

Most fair, yet faintly bright the nearer scene ; 

Even such as we perceive in happiest hours 
Unnoting ; stayed with inward joy serene, 

Thought follows not the glance o'er brakes and bowers 

When a beloved hand is laid in ours, 
And gentle tones the sunlit silence thrill. 

Yet all-unheeded sight the memory dowers 
With after-gifts ; dear recollection still 
Clothes in diviner light each shadowy holt and hill. 
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XII 

Descending, soon the Spirit's path is found, 

By dappled grove and ever-dewy lawn, 
Through lingering concourse of melodious sound : 

Far winds, the sleepy-voicfed birds of dawn : 

Streams that slip by, from human sight withdrawn, 
Singing of Earth's cold secrets : rondelay 

Of memoried music — such a vagrant faun 
Utters perchance, who strives in woodland way 
Sad mortal cadences upon his lilting flute to play. 

XIII 

Echoes, forgotten songs and drownfed bells, 

Faint silver drops of harmony shaken free 
From the grey hands of Silence, fill the dells 

With murmuring of a league-long summer sea. 

Nor quite unknown their far felicity ; 
Since mingled footfall, voices quiet with love 

The dreamwise Pilgrim hears ; nor turneth she 
From thence, but scans the blessed Forms, who rove, 
Crowned with immortal peace, the dimly-flowered grove. 

XIV 

In straying pairs, whom softer utterance binds, 

Or sweet societies, they pass her view ; 
Shades of those steadfast, finely-attempered minds 

Whom the free grace of heavenly Friendship drew 

Together, on this desolate earth : the few 
Whom clear affinities of spirit blend 

Through all the changing spheres of fire and dew, 
Called Life and Death, which unknown Fates intend 
For alchemy, toward some god-creating end. 
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XV 

Heroic hearts, brothers in thought and deed, 
Like those who stirred young Athens to defy 

The tyrannous Nisaan conqueror's seed ; 
Or the sad friends of dreadful purpose high 
Whose parting was well made at Philippi ; 

And love-knit souls of far benigner fame, 
Masters with true disciples listening nigh. 

(Stars of the antique firmament, their fame 

Yet thrills our vaster heaven with clear and alien flame.) 

XVI 

'Mid the torn dark of ages swept away 

Cloudlike, and changeful pageantries that swell 
The wild, bright records of a nearer day, 

Who should in Friendship's noble art excel 

Sweet Colin, and lamented Astrophel ? 
Minstrel and Knight of Poesy's golden prime. 

With all those comrade-loves which may but tell 
Long years of faith, nor know themselves sublime, 
They pass, like vapour from the ageless lips of Time. 

XVII 

While others, swift and silvery shadows, glide 

Into the radiance of the glimpsed plain ; 
The sad, peace-loving Cavalier, beside 

His chronicler; those song-compelling twain, 

Diviners of the deep Teutonic strain 
Of Poesy ; the embodied Power, who sought 

Causes of mortal things, and might attain ; 
And he of milder eminence, who wrought 
A sense of human tears into his yearning thought. 
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XVIII 

To their unlingering fellowship succeed 

Fair ghosts of men and women, radiant few ! 
Whom erst their tranquil-guiding stars did lead 

To highest mutual strength in friendship true. 

The Poetess, whose rich converse might renew 
The springs of Buonarotti's deeper mind ; 

The ill-fated nine-days' Queen, who only knew 
Joy with her teacher, quaintly wise and kind ; 
And England's Sappho, with her gentle Scholar blind. 

XIX 

And others who found (to larger fame unknown) 
Through their inviolate friendship full delight 

Of mind and heart : self-poised, yet not alone. 
For woman's thought with man's shall oft unite 
In rare completeness ; triple-hued, her light 

Joins with his complement, the four-fold ray, 
To build a harmony of perfect white. 

Thus comrade-souls of man and woman may 

Attain their wider field, their more abounding day. 

XX 

So, 'twixt the sunlit plains and shadowy grove, 

The Spirit-pilgrim tells such visions o'er, 
Until the phantoms of To-day shall move 

Across her dream, who waits them evermore. 

Since magic of Inward Vision may restore 
Sight of the still-beloved, the newly-dead, 

To wingfed wanderers from Earth's heavy shore ; 
And many a living soul she sees, heart-led, 
Who finds his vanished friend with joy and holy dread. 
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XXI 

Familiar in human guise, yet brightly strange 

The phantoms go, and silently they smile 
Their thought, in swift and beamlike interchange ; 

Since, in this whiter, empyrean Isle, 

Soul touches clearest soul a breathing-while. 
Time-sundered friends like cloven waters meet, 

For here the living with the dead beguile 
The ache of years ; on rapture-winged feet 
Flies their embodied love the Dear-and-True to greet 

XXII 

Wraiths of the living with the constant dead 

Mingle : yet never anxious mortal dares 
That one wild question — how his friend has sped 

In the Unknown Land — nor whence his spirit fares. 

— O fellow-travellers in these heaven-wide airs, 
Is it not so ? A viewless citadel 

Guards the vouchsafed vision : grace is theirs 
Remote, august, with lore they may not tell. 
— Leave questioning our hearts ; they pass, with them 'tis 
well. 

XXIII 

Whom seeks my waiting pilgrim-soul ? Ah ! whom 
Would I, earth-lightened wanderer, fain behold ? 

(Since mine own grief I weave upon this loom 
Of rhyme, in figures mystical and old.) 
Two Forms the spacious halls of death enfold 

To me most dear ; but stormy-bright, one name 
Abides, in far-away spheres of thunder and gold. 

Brushed by Love's wing of world-consuming flame, 

This silver Isle would vanish like forgotten fame. 
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XXIV 

But here, beneath the peace-upholden skies, 

Shrined in her halcyon and waveless sea 
Of crystalline Thought, the Isle of Friendship lies ; 

Hither one dearly-reverenced Shade to me 

Shall come, the Friend whose star-wise memory 
Parts, like a beam of mild, unfaltering light, » 

That heavy dark, which never quite lets free 
Our sad affections, striving o'er the night 
And bodiless chasm of death, in faint, perplexed flight. 

XXV 

And quietly, as some long-desired sign 
Of daybreak steals upon the night's suspense, 

Or morning rays which closfed eyes divine, 
The awaited vision thrills the spirit-sense 
Unseen; but wrought ere long, by influence 

And grace of this heart-satisfying sphere, 
To life-like vision, as by some intense, 

God-given, over-powering dream — most clear 

To those fine inward springs which govern eye and ear. 

XXVI 

Ah, then ! in grave, elysian rapture holden, 

Once more I pace and listen at the side 
Of one whose smiling wisdom could embolden 

My anxious youth ; who, wise and gentle guide, 

Confirmed my faint steps to the far-descried, 
Benign, Muse-haunted, Heliconian spring. 

He knew the painful, lovely path, well-tried 
By poets more acclaimed ; yet, listening, 
These held their mighty harps, and stayed to hear him sing. 
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XXVII 
Not solely from the Lyric Mount he viewed 

Life's dense and storied plain ; his wider glance 
Ranged the Olympian, aery plenitude 

Of world-surveying knowledge, o'er the expanse 

Of clouded Time and shifting Circumstance ; 

Searched histories and hearts with vigilance 
Of marvellous lore, and deep, remoter ken 

Instinctive, born of large-eyed tolerance. 
For that brave kindliness informed his pen 
Which throughly comprehends, yet loves the being of men. 

XXVIII 
But lightly and oft he mocked this brood of earth ; 

The impetuous follies of their wasteful hour 
His touch transformed to fleet, ironic mirth ; 

Like sunbeams silvering an April shower. 

Jesting, we held, by transmigratory power, 
His spirit had moved among the luminous 

Late splendour of Greece, in Alexandrian flower; 
Gleaning perchance, mid garlands various, 
The sharp, sweet myrtle-berries of Callimachus. 

XXIX 

Dear unto learning, dearer to his friends 

He knew not, bearing all his cheerful part, 
How apathy of lingering years descends 

With leaden counsel on the tired heart ; 

While yet his bountiful genius could impart 
Largess of lore, while, by the blossoming 

Of ageless youth in still creative art, 
His timeworn hands might to the Muses bring 
Late rose, and myrtle-branch as fresh as dewy Spring. 
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XXX 

About thy tomb let constant ivy creep, 

Friend-like, whose leaf no changing season mars, 
And glimmering flowers of starry jasmine keep 

Remembrance thine, O lover of the stars ! 

Lapped in long silence from the sounding wars 
Of Time and Change thou liest ; yet thy breath 

And inmost being leans across the bars 
Impenetrably sundering life and death ; 
Looks down to mine, till all my spirit gathers faith 

XXXI 

To know thee still ; not only in memoried speech, 

Nor fancy-woven utterance of the dead, 
But one with those Eternities that teach 

Endurance, wisdom, trust and lowlihead. 

While, by thy passing overshadowed, 
My soul, adventuring the Unknown, returns 

Grave with the sense of holy glamour shed 
By viewless Powers, and peace and mystery learns ; 
Till all the awakened might of Inward Vision burns 

XXXII 

To apprehension of a Presence, wrought 

By concord of the hueless airs, and flame 
Ethereal, born of white and listening Thought, 

And swift Perception ; till, in God-like fame, 

A veiled Shape, of high immortal name, 
The fabric of this dreamland Isle enshrines ! 

(So Artemis, whom boundless wilds acclaim 
As queen, the woodman's sight at length divines, 
Passing dark-robed among the darkly golden pines.) 
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XXXIII 
A Presence and Force, that in this labouring world 

Lightens the burden borne of comrades all ; 
Makes strong the fronts that meet disaster, hurled 

Abroad, when friends together suffer and fall. 

Heavenly yet human Power ! which mankind call 
Good Friendship ; but the fine accord and rare, 

Which may two subtly-attuned souls enthral 
In harmonies nor Time nor Death impair, 
Venus Urania's star-empearlfed name shall bear ! 

XXXIV 
For her no lily-shafts of marble tower 

Glimmering above the Isle : yet trancfed eyes 
Behold her thence, in peace-illumined hour, 

A god-like form serene, who to the skies 

Lifts up a sphered hyaline, where lies 
An ever-prisoned fire of living light 

Moon-like, her regent footfall glorifies 
The shadowy seas of Thought, yet all her might 
And splendour stoops to bless our 'wildered mortal night; 

XXXV 

Our dusk and sounding plains, the armfed fields 
Where battle-tides of human Progress flow, 

And ebb, and flow, yet scarce a fortress yields : 
While, on the dim-discerned wall, the foe 
Still gathers, cloud-like. Painfully we know 

Our wavering strength amid the unshaken gloom ; 
For hero after hero spends his blow, 

And darkness takes him, and despairs consume 

Our hearts, which ne'er shall see the assailfed City's doom. 
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XXXVI 

Her barricades stand fast in ancient terror, 

With binding heritage of slavish years, 
Blank holds of Custom, swiftly-trooping Error ; 

While, on the rampart, when the gleam of spears 

Is gone, what curst and mournful Beauty appears ? 
Pale on the night her glory's treacherous ray ! 

Baffled, uncertain, many a warrior fears 
His fellow then ; thrusting a lone, wild way 
To the main assault, he drops unnoted in the fray. 

XXXVII 

Happier befall those graced souls ! who know 

The Uranian star, cleaving the cloudy bane 
Of life's perplexed turmoil, in whose glow 

High trust and simple faith revive again ; 

Till large Homeric voices wake, and strain 
Clear mountain-notes through the dull clangour swung 

Backward and forward on the endless plain. 
But lo ! like hurrying waves of silver flung, 
What Amazonian might to the dark field has sprung ? 

XXXVIII 

Not as Penthesilea's maidens rode 
To man the long, war-shaken walls of Troy, 

Not with fresh succour to the dim abode 
Of old self-blinded wrong, but to destroy 
Bastions of gloom, that bar out light and joy 

Hasten these Amazons ! bright in warrior-glee, 
And hopes like morning-gold without alloy. 

To the worn battle-grounds of Liberty 

Bringing fresh ardour, since themselves are newly free ! 
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XXXIX 

Free in their ample womanhood to find 

Rich unsuspected strength and steadfast will ; 
To work with men and know them, mind to mind, 

Proven deed-brothers in the fight with ill 

And tyrannies of bygone years, until, 
(The severing sense of deep unlikeness past 

With broader knowledge,) men and women fill 
Their destiny of friendly union, cast 
Old bonds of secret fear upon the winds at last 

XL 

Heirs of new force, in their united being 

And comradeship, will they not gladly fare 
To conquest of fresh wisdom ? yea, foreseeing 

Undreamt-of worlds their mingled might shall dare ! 

(As if some frail yet winged children of air 
Had clasped their earthly kinsfolk, hand in hand, 

Till, with strong flight, both soared upon the bare 
Untra veiled empyrean ; till the strand 
Of star-enfolding deeps lay wide to their command.) 

XLI 

Clear-eyed with larger sight, they own Love's mild, 

Rare, perfect sway o'er nobly-mated souls. 
No more is he fierce Nature's drudge, the child 

Astray, whom shamefaced need or stealth cajoles. 

Love's godhead of the newer morn controls 
The springs of life ; down the grey hills of Time 

He leads a fairer mortal stream, that rolls 
Less vast, but, clear as dews of morning-prime, 
Each drop, unclouded, mirrors all the starry clime. 
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XLII 

Not ours to greet that high, transcendent day 

Of love supreme ! Praise we the kindly might 
Of Friendship, hallowing our common way 

Even as the unheeded miracle of light ; 

Which shifts from winter dimness, to the bright 
And heaven-revealing hues of summer morn. 
So this, from careless fellowship, or sworn 

Good brotherhood, sweeps to some golden height 
Of spiritual kinship ; 'tis upborne 

Unto that holier marriage of true minds, 
Which alters not for any mortal fear, 

Through Life and Death and Dreamland, nor in flight 
Of absolute Soul, from starry sphere to sphere. 

Imperfect else, the Spirit ever finds 
The still-desirfed Friend moving divinely near. 

September, 1907. 
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THE TWO ARCADIAS 

PLAYS AND POEMS 

BY 

ROSALIND TRAVERS 

AUTHOR OP "THYRSIS AND FAUSTA" 



WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY RICHARD GARNETT, 
C.B., LL.D. 



SOME PRESS NOTICES 



THE TIMES, 
April 2jth 9 1906. 
We have left to the last the most remarkable of the books before us. 
Miss Travers has the honour of an introduction from Dr. Garnett, full 
of long words, all about " social phenomena," " diminution of numerical 
proportion," "the co-existence of elevating and degrading influences," 
and so on ; and she deserves every word of it. She is new, vivid, 
surprising, strong. She knows and loves the country ; she knows and 
hates the town; and that fierce opposition runs through the whole 
volume. Even in her fine drama of ancient Cornwall we have hardy, 
rugged simplicity set against the craft and softness of the city-folk. 
Elsewhere it is the vulgarity of the city-bred yahoo against the noble 
simplicity of Areadia. It is a strained, an exaggerated opposition, of 
course ; we have seen yahoos in Arcadia ; but it tells. Following a 
posy of charming Arcadian songs we have a savage satire on 
Suburbia . . . 
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Near the end of the book come two poems next to each other, " An 
Ugly Woman," and " The Old Schoolmistress," one a cry of defiant 
independence, the other a long sigh of yearning tenderness, as unlike 
in subject as they are alike in poetic quality. The writter who can give 
us, in her first book, such things as those we have quoted, who shows 
power in such various fields — sweetness, strength, thought, and purpose 
— is a writter from whom we expect much. We care little that she is 
guilty of a false rhyme or two, and lapses now and then into ugliness 
and awkwardness. There is thought here, and brain-work, fancy and 
judgment, lofty eloquence, and humour, now farcical, now satiric. 
There are, in fact, many qualities not often united in one mind, with a 
freedom and security of expression rarely found in young writers. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

A NEW POET 
By Professor DOWDEN, LL.D. 



Dr. Garnett is a very learned and sober person ; but in his introduc- 
tion to a little volume of verse published at the close of last year, he 
ventured to assert of this first enterprise in authorship of a " young and 
hitherto unrevealed writer " that in it "we have to do with a powerful 
and original mind," and he goes on to speak of the writer's bright and 
inventive fancy, her deep earnestness and impetuous passion. It does 
not need any word of authority to warrant us in declaring that these are 
present in " The Two Arcadias " of Miss Rosalind Travers — these, and 
even more, a shaping power of imagination, a rare feeling for the life 
of external nature, a sympathy with human life which is at once stern 
and tender, and a gift of utterance which is not the mere echo of a 
master. . . . 

In the latter poems of the volume, which deals with no transitory 
phases of society, but rather with the abiding themes of human passion, 
the large utterance is constantly audible. If we were to classify certain 
poets into two groups, those who sink deeper and deeper through beauty 
towards its centre, like Keats, and those who, like Shelley, mount 
towards beauty from level to level of clear air, the writer of these poems 
must be ranked among the spirits who climb or soar. There are no 
stove-plants here, grown in a moist and over-heated atmosphere. The 
flora is that of the heights, such as we might find on cliffs blown by the 
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sea- winds and loved of the sun, or on some moor behind such buttresses 
of rock, where what is delicate is also hardy, and grace seems to be a 
mode of free and energetic vitality. 

Several of the shorter lyrics in the volume tell of the joy and ecstasy 
of nature ; but underneath this lies a perception on the part of the 
writer that the life of the natural world is bound by heavy laws, and if 
we cannot see beyond a struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest, by laws which we must call cruel. . . . 

The longest poem in Miss Travers's volume is also one of the most 
admirable. " The Enemy Within " is a drama of ancient Cornwall. 
It is a Cornwall, however, created by the imagination from suggestions 
that are real, and the drama has no historical foundation. The 
sympathies of the poet are evidently given more freely to her hardy folk 
of Halzaphron than to the more sleek and supple inhabitants of 
Rosmorna, but, with a true dramatic instinct, she stands away from the 
creatures of her art and endeavours to do justice to each with an even 
hand. ... 

Some of the shorter lyrics in the volume give as authentic evidence 
as any of the longer poems that the writer possesses a gift of song which 
captures the imagination and both satisfies and makes desirous the 
sense of hearing. And several of these lyrics have the excellent quality, 
in which lies much of promise, that they are not mere outbreaks of 
personal feeling, but have a certain dramatic or semi-dramatic detach- 
ment from the singer ; or that, if personal, they have been reshaped 
and purified by the Katharsis of the imagination. Some tell of gladness 
in the new-born joys, of earth and heaven in the spring-time. One, a 
rondel, has in it the very spirit of April, with its light caprice of rain, 
and glittering, arrowy shafts and rays of sunshine, its flutter of leaves, 
and carol of thrushes. Another is suggested by a Cyprus jar, of hoar 
antiquity, so perfect while so frail, which holds red roses, newly blown, 
the fleeting blossoms of the summer's day. Yet another, in rhymeless 
stanzas, is the cry of a tramp, fugitive from " the careless, glittering, 
woeful City," and filled with the mere hunger for material earth — the 
dark clean earth, the pure and rainwashed earth, with its wholesome 
smell. "The Old Schoolmistress" is rich in that, tenderness with 
which age and experience bend over youth. 

Perhaps the most daring and memorable of these lyrics is that 
entitled "The Cliff Head." It tells of the joy of the climber among 
perilous crags that overhang a tempestuous sea, where Death and Fear 
are the sirens of the precipice. 

O 
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Prophecy, as we are told, being the most gratuitous form of 
unwisdom, it is prudent to refrain from saying what Miss Travers may 
hereafter do in literature. A remarkable first volume is not an irre- 
fragable pledge. That bulky Siren, the six-shilling novel, haunts the 
cliff-head of poetry ; and there are other betrayers of comelier aspect. 
But it would be kind on her part to maintain the credit of her critics — 
Dr. Garnett and another — by giving further proof that she is a writer 
of high distinction. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

May 19M, 1906. 

A NEW POET: 

Announced by Professor Dowdbn. 

The mere statement makes the heart leap. When a critic of Dr. 
Dowden's eminence endorses the high encomium of so learned a scholar 
as the late Dr. Garnett, the public is prepared to believe and receive 
with well-grounded hope. From the paper with which Dr. Dowden 
opens the new Twentieth Century Quarterly we learn that the poet is a 
woman, Miss Rosalind Travers. 

A Woman. 

The volume is entitled, " The Two Arcadias : Plays and Poems " 
(Brimley Johnson). Professor Dowden says of her work — 

" The large utterance is constantly audible. If we were to 
classify certain poets into two groups, those who sink deeper 
and deeper through beauty towards its centre, like Keats, and 
those who, like Shelley, mount towards beauty from level to 
level of clear air, the writer of these poems must be ranked 
among the spirits who climb or soar. There are no stove- 
plants here, grown in a moist and over-heated atmosphere. 
The flora is that of the heights, such as we might find on cliffs 
blown by the sea-winds and loved of the sun, or on some moor 
behind such buttresses of rock, where what is delicate is also 
hardy, and grace seems to be a mode of free and energetic 
vitality." 

He adds later — 

" Some of the shorter lyrics in the volume give 
as authentic evidence as any of the longer poems that the 
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writer possesses a gift of song which captures the imagination 
and both satisfies and makes desirous the sense of hearing. 
And several of these lyrics have the excellent quality, in which 
lies much of promise, that they are not mere outbreaks of 
personal feeling, but have a certain dramatic or semi-dramatic 
detachment from the singer ; or that, if personal, they have 
been reshaped and purified by the Katharsis of the 
imagination." 

THE ACADEMY, 

April 21st) 1906. 

That Dr. Garnett was no Dryasdust may be gathered from the fact 
that it was he who only a month or two since introduced to the world 
the poems of Miss Rosalind Travers, with a particularly sympathetic 
and wise preface to her volume " The Two Arcadias." And while 
we write we find that the first article in the first number of a new review, 
The Twentieth Century Quarterly, is headed "A New Poet," and is an 
examination by Professor Dowden of the work of the same Miss 
Rosalind Travers. Seldom does a young poet find two such names to 
back her first volume ; but seldom does a young poet deserve the 
honour. It is not only that Miss Travers can turn a lyric which has the 
true fire in it, the "little more" which is not much but all, she has 
what too few young poets have nowadays — something to say. Her 
Arcadia is no mere " pastorality " : it stands for the dignity of good 
manners and simple lives, which the motor-cars and excursion trains 
and building estates and city ways of our own day are rapidly 
destroying. 

She idealizes, of course. No country village is Arcadia : in propor- 
tion to the population, there is as much brutality, vulgarity, and offence 
in the village as in the town. But we are not to read her literally. 
Arcadia, to Miss Travers, is really a state of mind or of being ; the calm 
self-contained proper pride of the old days, before the scurry and com- 
petition and greed of to-day came to ruin our nerves, our tempers, and 
our manners. The general note of this remarkable book is an appeal 
for Sparta against Athens, for simplicity and restraint against laxity 
and excitement — an appeal that is made sometimes by graphic descrip- 
tion, sometimes by biting satire, sometimes by pure and lofty eloquence. 
The circle of Miss Travers's admirers is widening, and her book deserves 
all the praise it receives. 
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THE MORNING POST % 

January 25M, 1906. 

... But she is a poet, and not your ordinary minor poet either. 
Perhaps the best of her plays is " The Open Door," for " Helen Grown 
Old" is but a fragment, and the dramatic action of "The Enemy 
Within " is rather poor and trite. In " The Open Door " the shepherd 
Thestalus brings his dead child Dion to Cleon the Hermit. Thestalus, 
who is parted from Pamela, talks of suicide, and Cleon comforts and 
reasons with him. Then comes Ianthe, a shepherdess singing — 

" Shall Dawn bring life where the night has slain ? 
A thousand buds for one frost-nipped flower." 

She consoles and heartens Thestalus, and takes him off to her garden, 
that they may gather more violets to strew on the dead child. Pamela 
comes and dies of a broken heart. No outline can, however, convey 
the grace or the tenderness which Miss Travers has brought to the 
execution of a very difficult task. Her book contains much admirable 
blank verse, and not a few excellent lyrics. Here is one verse from the 
Chorus of Women in "The Enemy Within* ' ; their men live by the 
sea — 

" Better for us the cruel chance of war ; 

The gleam of spears upon the waste, 
Suddenly seen ; swift call to arms, and battle haste, 

Our men go forth ; we, tearless, wait the end. 
For come they back unhurt, their prowess makes our glory ; 

And wounded, they are ours to tend ; 

Slain, we may seek them out and lay 

Our lips to theirs, and know them for our own ; 

Before we cover them away 

Deep in quiet earth, making our moan. 
Children of Earth are we ; while the dark Mother holds 

Our lost beloved, we are not quite alone." 

It is given to few men to reach this altitude — an altitude in which only 
the purest poetry can breathe, and one false word precipitates all to the 
ground. Note that no special word calls attention to itself : when you 
have read the passage there is not one word you can recall, only an 
expression they have conveyed by stealth and have modelled by their 
music. 

London : ELKIN MATHEWS, VIGO STREET, W. 
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